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This is a time of 
the year when the 
officers and directors 
of many state associ- 
ations are extremely 
busy. The secretaries or other active ex- 
ecutives of the associations are on the alert 
every day, scanning the various bills in- 
troduced in their respective legislatures 
and determining what effect enactment into 
law of such bills would have on the tele- 
phone industry. 

* *x *k *K 

Bills of all kinds have been introduced, 
many of them relating directly or indirectly 
to telephone companies and public utilities. 
The majority of these bills, in the final 
analysis, would saddle additional expense 
upon the companies or take away from 
them some revenue sadly needed. 

The politicians do not want to cut public 
expenditures in order to effect a reduction 
in expenses of government and thus in 
taxes. Rather, they want more money to 
spend to maintain their political patron- 
age. They look around and decide that 
the utilities offer a popular target. So a 
bill is prepared and given to a member 
of the legislature to present for passage. 
Of course, very few bills are finally en- 
acted into law by the legislature—but the 
politicians benefit from publicity given 
them by the newspapers. 


mK * * 2K 


an example of revenue bills pre- 


sented to state legislatures is one specify- 
ing a tax or permit fee of $10.00 for each 
Pay station booth or coin-operated tele- 
Phone. Other bills propose taxes on gross 
Tecery 


pts of business and on gross incomes 


THE INTERDEPENDENCE OF THE 
TELEPHONE INDUSTRY EMPHASIZED 


of individuals and of firms. Other states 
have bills providing that the utilities pay 
the cost of any investigations which the 
state may make of them. 

In other cases, bills are introduced to 
give cities and towns the right to maintain 
and operate telephone systems or other- 
wise to put municipalities into the tele- 
phone business. Another bill brought up 
in a couple of states requires every utility 
company to file a detailed inventory of its 
properties and in every year thereafter to 
file a detailed statement of additions, im- 
provements and changes with their orig- 
inal cost. 

Such a bill would waste thousands of 
dollars in making useless appraisals when 
companies are finding it necessary to exer- 
cise the utmost economies in order to 
maintain service standards. It would also 
prove expensive to the state, for the com- 
mission would undoubtedly have to employ 
extra help to digest and pass upon the 
thousands of appraisals. 

Then there are suggestions for telephone 
rates which shall be uniform among all 
subscribers of the same class, without re- 
gard to type or style of equipment. 

* * * * 

These are only a few of the bills which 
are pending before committees of various 
state legislatures, but they indicate some of 
the types of bills upon which a great deal 
of time is wasted before they are thrown 


into the discard. In one state the associ- 


ation’s secretary is 
watching more than 
20 bills affecting the 
telephone companies 
and endeavoring to 
arrange for representation at hearings be- 
fore the various committees to which the 
bills have been referred. 
* * * * 

Until the legislatures adjourn in April 
or May, the association officers in some 
states will devote the greater part of their 
time to opposing the passage of such legis- 
lation as may be detrimental to the com- 
panies and to the public interests. Of 
course, they necessarily have to call upon 
the company owners and managers to sup- 
port their efforts by testifying at some of 
the hearings and to interview their repre- 
sentatives in the legislature. 

* * * x 

The associations in their alertness in op- 
posing or modifying various bills perform 
an invaluable service to all of the telephone 
industry in their respective states. The 
non-members of the associations benefit 
just as much as the member companies, 
and the small companies are protected as 
well as the large companies. 

While the large companies are abundantly 
able to present their views on various bills 
to committee members, the aid of the 
smaller companies is often the determining 
influence on a committee as to its action 
on the opposed law. On the other hand, 
the larger companies, because of their able 
staff members and completeness of the 
company records, frequently are of invalu- 
able service to the associations and the 


smaller companies in preparing for the 
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presentation of their side to the legisla- 
tive committees. The associations coordi- 
nate the efforts of the companies to make 
them most effective. 

Effective action in legislative matters re- 
quires a united front and that the various 
groups of the telephone industry cooperate 
to help one another. In other words, the 
various elements of the industry should 
stick together for the common good. 

On several occasions, representatives of 
smaller companies, when appearing at 
hearings in opposition to proposals aimed 
primarily at the larger companies, have 
been asked “Why don’t you people get out 
of the line of fire? You are not interested 
in this.” Their reply has been: “Oh, but 
we are, for anything that is harmful to 
the large companies of our industry is 
eventually harmful to us of the smaller 
companies.” 

* ok ok 

In these days of political trickery and of 
demagoguery, the interests of the large 
companies and the interests of the small 
What 
harms the interests of one harms the other. 


companies lie along similar lines. 


Several times, TELEPHONY has pointed 
out the interdependence of the telephone 
industry and present conditions emphasize 
this interdependence more than ever. Co- 
operation is indeed an essential. 


Recently, a manufacturing company was 
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COMING CONVENTIONS. 

Oklahoma Utilities Association, Hotel 
Biltmore, Oklahoma City, March 7 
and 8. 


South Dakota Telephone Association, 
Hotel Widman, Mitchell, April 5. 

Kansas Telephone Association, Sun- 
flower Hotel, Abilene, April 13 and 14. 

United States Independent Telephone 
Association, Tower Room, Hotel Ste- 
vens, Chicago, IIl., July 11, 12, 13 and 14. 








forced to withdraw one of its traveling men 
owing to the urgent need of economy. This 
particular salesman had traveled his terri- 
tory for a long time—about 20 years, in 
fact. Naturally, as a result of the services 
which the manufacturers provide the oper- 
ating companies through their salesmen 
and engineers, this particular salesman had 
many strong friends in his territory. 

The manager of one of the companies 
in his territory, upon learning of his with- 
drawal, protested to the manufacturer de- 
claring that he would not buy anything 
from that firm until the salesman was re- 
employed. Here is a case where cooper- 
ation and forbearance are required. 

The manufacturer did not dismiss this 
salesman, whose services for so many years 
had been exceedingly satisfactory, because 
of a desire to get rid of him. It was done 


as a rigid economy move, for the orders 


Nebraska’s Round-Table 


Annual Meeting of Nebraska Telephone Association Given Over to Symposium 
of Ways and Means of Meeting Present Conditions—Rates, Sales, Collections 
and Other Experiences Interchanged—Farm Situation—Pending Legislation 


Cheerless economic conditions and a 
snow storm failed to lessen the numbers cr 
interest of executives and employes in 
attendance at the annual convention at 
Hotel Lincoln in Lincoln, February 14 and 
15, of the Nebraska Telephone Association. 

Its officers had deliberately avoided set- 
ting up the conventional type of program, 
in which various activities of the industry 
are treated and discussed. Instead, they 
built up a symposium devoted to ways and 
means of meeting the difficult business 
situation confronting all companies and 
calling for an interchange of experiences 
and experiments. More companies were 
represented than usual, but the number 
from the various companies was smaller. 

The two days of the convention were 
packed with interest. One topic was upper- 
most in every discussion and in every mind, 


By H. T. Dobbins 


yet scarcely a trace of pessimism was to 
be found in any of the talks or exchanges 
of opinion. The belief was general that 
the worst has happened. How soon the up- 
ward march will begin is a matter of how 
soon will farm prices advance. 

The plight of the farmer called for sym- 
pathetic concern, but it was felt that to 
comply with the demand for reduced rates 
would not help the individual farmer, or the 
farming industry as a whole, but would 
drag down the telephone company and the 
telephone industry. Farm service in a state 
so largely agricultural as Nebraska is an 
integral part of telephone service -as a 
whole, since many of the exchanges are 
located in towns entirely dependent upon 
agriculture and disconnection by the farmer 
means a lessened value and demand for 
town service. 
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received from the companies in his terri- 
tory were not sufficient to pay his travel- 
ing expenses. The manager who protested 
his removal had purchased little, if any- 
thinz, for months; and the manufacturer 
simply could not afford to continue this 
salesman’s expenses on top of the 80 to 
90 per cent decline in the purchasing of the 
operating companies generally. 
* ok ok 

It would not take many orders from the 
operating companies to increase the manu- 
facturers’ revenues to the point where the 
Independent manufacturing group would 
be able to tide over this period. A 15 per 
cent increase in buying by the operating 
companies would relieve the manufacturers 
and enable them to retain in service the 
men who for so many years have served 
the operating field so well. 

There is a great deal of maintenance 
work which has been neglected the past 
year or so by the companies. Spring and 
summer are the natural seasons for doing 
rehabilitation and construction work. If 
the companies would order the necessary 
supplies and materials for this work now, 
it would aid decidedly in encouraging the 
manufacturers to successfully continue the 
battle. 

Certainly present conditions emphasize 
the interdependence of the telephone in- 


dustry and need for effective cooperation. 


Convention 


It was frankly admitted that many of the 
companies are operating at a loss and that 
not very many can show a profit over the 
12 months. Yet scarcely a member com- 
pany has committed the folly of reducing 
rates in an effort to change the financial 
picture. 

When Secretary Kloidy called for any 
manager who had reduced rates, only cne 
stood up; and he reported that while he 
had a few reconnections in town, not a 
single farmer had come back. In this case, 
rates were cut almost squarely in two. 
with the new farm rate 75 cents. And this 
is a company largely owned by farmers. 

The directorate for the year and the 
officers remain as before. G. E. Becker of 
Pawnee City was made president for the 
third consecutive time and a fourth term: 
George M. Kloidy is secretary; W. E. Bell 
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of Lincoln, treasurer, with D. E. McGregor 
of Gibbon, vice-president. 

The directors are D. E. McGregor, Gib- 
bon; B. G. Miller, Crete; E. C. Hunt, 
Blair; George Daughhetee, Oakdale; E. N. 
Davis, Cozad; H. C. Bratt, Columbus; W. 
R. Johnson, Omaha; W. E. Bell, Lincoln, 
and George E. Becker, Pawnee City. The 
last three were elected at this sessicn, the 
others being holdovers. 

The convention went on record unani- 
mously against the Rayburn bill in Con- 
gress, providing for the establishment of a 
federal communications and power com- 
mission, for the following reasons: 


1. The telephone industry has been for 
many years and now is under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, which commission has carefully and 
efficiently supervised accounting, methods 
and practices of the telephone business ; 
that by reason of such supervision the 
Interstate Commerce Commission is fa- 
miliar with the practices of the telephone 
industry, is competent to supervise the 
communications business, and that the es- 
tablishment of a new and different com- 
mission would be confusing, expensive and 
burdensome. 

2. The establishment of a new and dif- 
ferent commission, as proposed in the Ray- 
burn bill, is not needed so far as the tele- 
phone industry is concerned and would 
only hamper rather than help the industry. 

3. The telephone industry is struggling 
at this time with grave economic prob- 
lems and is conscientiously endeavoring to 
maintain a high quality of service adequate 
to meet all public requirements. Further 
regulation, as contemplated in the bill, will 
only add to the burdens of the industry 
and cannot increase the efficiency or 
broaden the service now being rendered. 


Copies of the resolution were sent to 
each of the congressmen and senators from 
the state and to the United States Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association. 


President Becker Gives Warning. 

The convention sessions cpened with an 
address by President George E. Becker of 
Pawnee City. He recalled that at the con- 
vention a year ago several speakers said 
that prosperity was just around the corner 
for the telephone business, but that the 
hopeful feelings then aroused have 
withered. 

He said he was about ready to admit that 
prosperity has not arrived, and that Walter 
Lippman, the economic writer, may well be 
right when he says that prosperity will re- 
turn only when men cease trying to restore 
the past and begin to build for the future. 
These are times when real men rise out 
of trouble, trial and adversity, and this is 
true of industry. 

It may be disconcerting, he said, ts realize 
that many of the candidates for office who 
were elected last November were chosen 

n pledges that they would fight the peo- 
pie’s battles. Telephone men must be well 
aware that this attitude concerns public 
utilities ; and this fact is shown in the talk 
they are making about 
reductions. 


service rate 
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New brooms are said to sweep clean; and 
while it is uncertain how long the en- 
thusiasm of the wielders will last, it is well 
to observe in what direction they are sweep- 
ing. In various states, governors have 
suggested plans to reorganize or even to 
dispense with utility commissions so that 
a free hand may be exercised in the matter 
of rates. 

In these discussions and plans, little heed 
seems to be taken of the well-established 
principle of law that gives a fair return on 

















President George E. Becker, General Man- 
ager, Pawnee Telephone Co., Pawnee City, 
In His Annual Address Emphasized the 
Dependency of Many Small Companies 
Upon the Farmers’ Prosperity for Success. 
fair value of property devoted to public 
use; and this applies in times of depression 
as well as in times of prosperity. To use 
the words of one of our leading commis- 
sioners: “Rates cannot be reduced merely 
at the will or desire of the regulatory 
board, nor solely because there has been in 
the recent past a general decline in the 
cost of commodities and service.” 

There is, however, a sane and sensible 
approach to the problem in the matter of 
rates by the utility commission of New 
Jersey, one of the leading figures in regu- 
latory fields, which has told all comers that 
demands for reductions should wait until 
later in the year when the records of 1932 
had been completed and were available for 
study. 

“Our own problem in the great Middle 
West,” Mr. Becker said, “involves the 
operation of many small companies in com- 
munities that are, to a very great extent, 
dependent upon the prosperity of the 
farmer for their success. Farm products 
have been exchanged at some points for 
telephone service at prices above those they 
bring on the local market; and the com- 
pany, the officers and the stockholders, by 
diminished returns, have attempted to ab- 
sorb the loss. 
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“In other cases, additional discounts have 
been authorized, and in others there have 
been reductions. So insistent have the 
farmers made their demands upon the town 
merchant, that in some cases they have 
forced the local merchants to join with 
the farmer by having town telephone dis- 
connected or removed, unless the ccm- 
panies unwillingly contribute to the te'e- 
phone users at least $3 a year. 

The folly of it is that after this con- 
tribution has been given, there has resulted 
no help in raising the price of a single 
commodity; nor has there been any case 
where it has been of real benefit to indi- 
viduals. On the other hand, this policy 
serves only to tear down the telephone 
companies and cripple what had been a 
valuable service to the community.” 

The chair then named the following 
committees : 

Nominating: J. E. Grint, Sargent; Otto 
Fuerst, Scottsbluff, and R. J. Marshall, 
Gibbon. 

Resolutions: D. E. McGregor, Gibbon; 
F. G. Hartzell, Omaha, and W. W. John- 
son, Kearney. 

Following the reading of a letter from 
President F. B. MacKinnon of the United 
States Independent Telephone Association, 
calling attention to the fact that the vari- 
ous state associations should express to 
their congressmen their position upon the 
Rayburn bill for including telephone com- 
panies with radio companies and others in 
a communications system, controlled by a 
special commission, the chair named J. H. 
Agee, Lincoln; E. C. Hunt, Blair; C. L. 
Kelly, North Bend, and A. B. Clark, 
Columbus, a special committee to draw up 
a memorial to Congress. 

The address of welcome to the associa- 
tion was delivered by J. H. Agee, general 
manager of the Lincoln Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. He said, as president of the 
chamber of commerce he had become ac- 
customed to welcoming so many different 
state associations and telling them how to 
run their business, that when it came to 
the telephone association he felt rather 
handicapped. 


Changed Public Attitude. 

Mr. Agee stated that the depressing fea- 
ture of the times is the changed attitudes 
of the people, and the amount of thinking 
that is being done along crooked channels. 
He instanced a conversation he had recently 
with a newspaper man who had been sym- 
pathetic in the past, and reasonable in his 
attitude. 

Yet after he had mingled with one of 
the farmer holiday association meetings, 
where threats and force were used to pre- 
vent a foreclosure sale, he became so im- 
bued with the mob psychology that he de- 
clared: “You must cut our rates or the 
people won’t pay them”; that the people 
have the power; and resistance to demands 
means we will all get put out of business. 

If we give way to such feelings and 
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assume such attitudes, the country is gone. 
Mr. Agee believes, however, that out of it 
will come a stronger people with a greater 
resisting power to suggestions of that sort. 

“There had been some discussion,” he 
said, “as to whether the state convention 
should be postponed following the example 
of the national association, but the directors 
felt that it was a good thing to go ahead. 
They believed it would be a good thing for 
us to get together and talk over our trou- 
bles. We might as well face the fact that 
we have them, and plenty of them. 

“Tf we are to save the situation, we must 
appeal to the reasonable-minded people ; and 
the best thing we can do is to sit down 
and talk things over with them. We must 
start all over again to make it plain to 
them that rates are not based on the price 
of commodities, but upon the cost and 
value of the service.” 

Responding, President Becker said that 
members of the association were always 
glad to come to Lincoln. There is a fine 
lot of people in the local company, and 
they have always manifested a disposition 
to aid in all matters. 

Secretary Kloidy, in his annual report, 
said that at the beginning of the year the 
association had 78 member companies and 
12 associate members, making a total of 
90. Three company members were added 
during the year, and three were dropped for 
non-payment of dues, one was lost through 
consolidation and one became ineligible, re- 
ducing the active membership to 76. At 
the beginning of the year the association 
represented 220,648 stations, and at the end 
the total was 203,413, a loss of 17,235 
stations. 


Besides. the regular routine matters, the. 


secretary held two district meetings. One 
was at Kearney where there were 33 men 
and 29 operators in attendance and one at 
Norfolk where the men numbered 26 and 
the operators 34. Most of the summer’s 
activity was taken up with visiting tele- 
phone companies and calling on prospective 
legislators, with whom pleasant and profit- 
able contacts had been made. 


Discusses Pending Legislation. 

Mr. Kloidy read the titles and part of 
the contents of the unusually large group 
of measures affecting the telephone indus- 
try directly or indirectly, now before the 
state legislature, and advised members to go 
and see their home representatives before 
they left Lincoln. Because of economic 
conditions and the present disordered state 
of thinking, a hard battle is scheduled, and 
all possible aid should be given by members. 

The secretary emphasized as particularly 
disastrous in its effects a bill that provides 
that when any person or a municipality is 
dissatisfied with rates, it may lay com- 
plaint before the state railway commission. 
It is then the immediate duty of the com- 
mission to investigate as to the unreason- 
able or discriminatory character of existing 
rates. 
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It may take such action on its own mo- 
tion, and provision is made for notice and 
hearings, payment of witness fees to per- 
sons in attendance at the hearings, to be 
charged as costs. Appraisals must be made 
and the expense taxed. as costs. In any 
event, these costs must be paid by the tele- 
phone company. 

“It is the theory behind the bill that the 
telephone company will pass these expenses 
onto the customer, but as we cannot col- 
lect what is now due us, what chance 
would we have to collect any more? It is 
the worst bill in the lot,” he said. 

Another bill prohibits lotteries and games 
of chance, and includes telephone companies 
among those subject to heavy fines if their 

















Secretary George M. Kloidy Discussed 
Many Proposed Legislative Bills and Point- 
ed Out What Their Effect Would Be If 
Made Laws. Mr. Kloidy Was Reelected 
Secretary-—Treasurer. 

facilities are used for transmitting infor- 
mation about the results of horse races, lot- 
teries and other forbidden wagers. All this 
would require, he said, would be an opera- 
tor to police every telephone call to pro- 
tect the company against heavy fines. 

Another legislative proposal was de- 
nounced as unnecessary and foolish. It 
proposes to amend the present nine-hour 
law for women workers in cities of over 
5,000 by making the limit eight hours a day 
or 48 hours a week, and having it apply 
in all towns over 800 population. This 
would mean that an operator who went on 
at ten o’clock at night would have to be 
relieved at six in the morning by another 
operator, while the practice in the smaller 
towns is for patrons to stay in bed much 
later. Another bill takes off all restrictions 
on the employment of females. 

The several proposals fixing maximum 
rates, Mr. Kloidy said, were doubtless un- 
constitutional as the state railway commis- 
sion is the duly constituted authority on 
rate-making. While several bills propose 
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to abolish the commission this cannot be 
accomplished until after the people have 
voted on it. 

Secretary Kloidy pointed out that an- 
other bill, if enacted into law, might add 
heavily to taxes. It proposes that the rail- 
way commission shall furnish yearly to the 
tax commissioner the figures filed with it 
by companies as the value of their prop- 
erties. Most companies make tax returns 
on this basis, but the danger is that they 
may be taxed on the full 100 per cent of 
value when the average is around 75 per 
cent. 


Farm Leader Talks. 

A feature of the first day’s meeting that 
called for several short speeches from the 
floor commending it as a most interesting 
and timely matter, was the speech of C. B. 
Steward, secretary of the Nebraska Farm 
Bureau Federation, a director of the Farm- 
ers National Grain Co. of Chicago and 
president of the Farmers West Central 
Grain Co. of Omaha. Mr. Steward is a 
farm leader of high standing. 


In introducing him, President Becker 
said that for many years cordial relations 
had existed between the telephone com- 
panies and the farmers, and that the work 
of furnishing communications between 
farm and town had been mutually profit- 
able. Agriculture has been hit hard in 
recent years, and no one knows this better 
than the men who operate the telephone 
companies. 

Mr. Steward said that the farmer who 
succeeds in normal times is the farmer who 
makes a business of agriculture; and being 
a business man, the telephone is a most es- 
sential part of his equipment. It is an irony 
of fate that just now he cannot pay for all 
the service that he needs. 

The responsible heads of the various 
farm organizations are opposed to law- 
lessness and contempt of constituted au- 
thority, of which there have been recent 
evidences among farmers. The farmer is 
in a serious situation, but the organization 
leaders believe that the evils with which 
he is beset can be corrected in an orderly 
and constitutional manner; and this they 
are trying to do by asking legislation that 
will give agriculture equal opportunity and 
remove discriminations that now exist. 


The speaker said that in efficiency of pro- 
duction agriculture had kept pace fairly 
well with industry and labor, but that it 
was less than a third efficient in marketing 
and distribution. While correction of this 
will not of itself bring prosperity, it is a 
most vital factor in bringing assured re- 
turns over the long term. He gave a de- 
tailed history of the farmer cooperative 
movement, beginning with the ownership by 
farmer neighborhood groups of local ele 
vators. 

These had the effect of narrowing the 
margin between what the private grain 
trade had been paying and what was re- 
ceived by them on the terminal markets 
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and for that reason the private grain trade 
has naturally been opposed to the movement 
all along the line. Next came the placing 
of grain buying and selling cooperatives in 
the grain markets; and now the last step, 
ownership of the great terminal elevators, 
where the big profit lies in the grain trade. 

Mr. Steward said that the farmers had 
not asked for the stabilization feature of 
the federal farm marketing act, but that 
the principal benefit intended, and which 
has accrued, has come from the financial 
aid extended by the government through 
the federal farm board. This money has 
been wisely used and he declared it a much 
safer loan than many made by the Re- 
construction Finance Corp. to other private 
business. 

The farm board had been denounced as 
government entering private business, and 
yet the loans to the farm cooperatives had 
been much less than those of the finance 
corporation to banks, railroads and grain 
dealers. There is also the distinction that 
these loans are productive, while those 
that go to railroads to enable them to pay 
off debts do not add a pound to their 
tonnage. 

President Becker said that while Mr. 
Steward’s address did not provide any an- 
swer to the problem of the telephone men 
in their dealings with the farmers, it did 
give a clear picture of the situation as it 
exists. Various members, commending the 
speech, said that it would enable them to 
better carry on their conversations with 
farmers in the future when the economic 
situation was up for discussion. 

I. J. Devoe, chairman of the southwest 
division of the national association account- 
ing committee, gave an outline of the vari- 
ous changes that had been promulgated by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. He 
had found the work interesting and impor- 
tant, and he believes the new system to be 
a great improvement on the old system. 

While the changes so far made apply 
only to Class A and B companies, he felt 
sure that in the course of time they would 
be extended, at least in principle, to cover 
the accounting of the smaller companies, 
especially Class C. In the past there had 
been much controversy over what consti- 
tuted a plant unit. The new rules pre- 
scribe a plant unit in such a way as to 
make the change most desirable, and settles 
a long dispute. It will make it easier to 
determine what charge goes to expense and 
which to capital. 


Depreciation Charges. 

The elimination from the depreciation 
reserve account of storm damage is of spe- 
cial interest to Nebraska, where the com- 
panies, particularly the larger ones, have 
sufiered heavily in the past. They were 
glad to be able to charge it to depreciation 
reserve, because it meant a sizeable item. 
Now it is to be charged against current 
Operating expenses. The spreading of ex- 
pense items over a 12-year period, the 
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clarification of maintenance accounts and 
the combination of toll and exchange reve- 
nues, long separated items, were touched 
upon briefly. 

Mr. Marshall raised the point that it was 
difficult to get the state railway commission 
to change its allowances for depreciation 
and maintenance. He had been told to wait 
until this new system went into effect, and 
after that a new rule might be promul- 
gated in Nebraska. Mr. Devoe said that 

















D. E. McGregor, of Gibbon, President of 

the Nebraska Central Telephone Co., Was 

Reelected Vice-President of the Nebraska 
Telephone Association. 


in prosperous times it did not matter so 
much that the commission had required a 
setup of 10 per cent for maintenance and 
depreciation combined, but that percentage 
is not applicable at the present time, with 
maintenance greatly curtailed. He believed 
that the commission would be prompt to 
act upon concrete cases brought before it. 

W. E. Bell, reporting for the committee 
that has had in charge the matter of col- 
lecting data from the various companies for 
the purpose of furnishing a complete his- 
tory of the industry in Nebraska, said that 
enough data had been collected to enable 
permanent records to be made for the use 
of the association and also for preservation 
in the archives of the state historical 
society. 

The history of each company, where it 
was possible to secure data, has been type- 
written and the various histories placed in 
binder form. These have been filed alpha- 
betically for the convenience of the seeker 
after information. 

W. R. Johnson, of Omaha, general com- 
mercial manager of the Northwestern Bell 
Telephone Co., who was chairman of the 
committee, reported that the task had been 
very difficult because it necessitated going 
back 30 and 40 years, but that he believed 
it had been well worth while. The North- 
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western Bell history covers its 105 ex- 
changes as well as histories of 143 other 
towns. As the companies are making his- 
tory all of the time, the book would never 
be a closed one and he thought only a good 
start had been made. At his request the 
committee was discharged from further 
consideration of the subject, the matter to 
be handled in the future from the secre- 
tary’s office. 

The first evening’s entertainment drew a 
crowd that filled the Venetian room of the 
Lincoln hotel. It was in charge of B. C. 
Burden, transmission engineer of the Lin- 
coln Telephone & Telegraph Co. With 
two assistants, Mr. Burden gave demon- 
strations of portable broadcasting, narrow 
casting, talking along rays of light, oper- 
ation of a robot and his response to com- 
mands, and experiments along other lines. 

Mr. Burden called it an electronic show, 
and presented the more spectacular phe- 
nomena connected with recent uses and dis- 
coveries in the field of electricity. He also 
gave a short lecture on the spectrum, point- 
ing out the various divisions into which 
science has penetrated in its study of vibra- 
tions and giving his hearers a vivid story 
of how hidden secrets of nature are being 
bared year after year. 


How Stations Are Saved. 

M. P. Brogan, of Omaha, sales super- 
visor of the Nebraska-South Dakota area, 
Northwestern Bell Telephone Co., sub- 
stituted for W. R. Johnson, general com- 
mercial superintendent, who was called to 
Iowa by legislative matters. Mr. Brogan 
said that the problems of the Bell company 
in these days are much the same as those 
of the other companies, since all are facing 
the same conditions. Because of the eco- 
nomic situation, he said, it is but natural 
that the public should ask why telephone 
rates are not reduced; telephone men, in 
their shoes, with their viewpoint and their 
lack of information about the business, 
would be asking the same questions, too. 

Mr. Brogan stressed the value of main- 
taining good public relations since this is 
the foundation of the confidence on the 
part of the public that all companies must 
possess. Good service must be maintained 
at all costs. Customers are paying the same 
rates and the companies must continue to 
give them the same service and to do all 
they can to make it still better and to main- 
tain pleasing contacts. 

He said it is poor business judgment to 
shut one’s eyes to the troubles that face 
all management. His company’s experi- 
ence has been that the more frequent 
the contacts with the customers, the better 
the understanding had, and the more con- 
fidence is built up in the minds of patrons. 
If he thinks rates are too high, it is far 
better to find that out as soon as possible 
and give him the company side of the story. 
Otherwise, his conviction will grow; and 
if he encounters other people who feel the 
same way and who do not know the other 
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side, that feeling becomes contagious and 
spreads rapidly. 

The speaker detailed the efforts of the 
company to supply information to employes 
and to teach them how to get over to 
patrons the reasons why rates have not 
been reduced. Aggressive tactics are called 
for at the present time. 

As to collections, the company individu- 
alizes the treatment, based on past pay- 
ment habits, his present financial situation 
and credit rating or general reputation and 
what basis of payment he will agree to to 
take care of past due balances and to meet 
current and future billing. 

The company has followed the practice 
of making every effort to save the station 
when the order of disconnection comes into 
the office either by telephone or at the 
counter. “We are saving from 30 to 35 
per cent of those we call on,” he said, “in 
addition to the 10 or 15 per cent retained 
by office contacts. The great majority re- 
main saved permanently; we do not need 
to keep calling on them. 


Prospect List Large 

Because of the vital part which telephone 
service may and does play in the conduct 
of business and personal affairs from day 
to day, as well as in emergencies—and since 
its nominal cost is relatively such a small 
part of the budget of a business concern, 
farm, family or individual—it is much more 
to the public interest that the service be 
always and instantly available, than it 
would be to do anything which would re- 
sult in further revenue losses, which would 
endanger the service, efficiency and capac- 
ity to meet future demands for service. 

A. D. Barber of the Bell Telephone Lab- 
oratories told the convention that several 
medical appliances had been developed as 
by-products, and these are now available 
to the Independent companies. He men- 
tioned particularly the audiphone, which is 
a device for aiding the deaf, and is used in 
connection with the audiometer, which 
measures the percentage of deafness of each 
individual. 

B. G. Miller of the Crete Telephone Co., 
was in charge of a round-table discussion, 
which proved to be a most attractive fea- 
ture. Four hours of the day’s session were 
devoted to discussion of problems and 
answering questions, and at that the entire 
subject was not covered. 

W. E. Bell, commercial superintendent 
of the Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
stressed the need of maintaining good serv- 
ice and good public relations. It is impor- 
tant that the public be fully informed of 
the things that they do not understand, and 
they need to be told that it is not a profit- 
making industry; that it is limited in its 
returns to interest on the capital loaned it 
by the public. 


Pressing Collections. 
Wilber Naylor, until 2!%4 months ago dis- 
trict manager in Missouri for the Western 
Telephone Corp., but now superintendent at 
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Dennison, Iowa, for Iowa and Nebraska, 
was asked to relate the story of his unusual 
success in lowering the amount of uncol- 
lected revenues. 

Two years ago, when the task was under- 
taken, this averaged $3 a station; at the 
present time it is six cents a station. This 
was accomplished by enlisting the coopera- 
tion of all employes. Managers and line- 
men were given to understand that they 
had a different job to do than to repair 
lines. Employes were organized, contests 
staged and morale stimulated and enthusi- 
asm generated by snappy bulletins. 

Mr. Naylor stressed the need of item- 
izing bills as a means of avoiding more than 
one call; all items are there to be scanned 
and there and then disputed if at all. It 
takes nerve and pep—and the plan has 
worked as well in Nebraska and Iowa as 
in Missouri, revenue losses being greatly 
lessened. The company operates Bloom- 
field, a northeast Nebraska town which 
staged a successful strike against the then 
owners a number of years ago. He said 
the company had little or no trouble in im- 
proving the situation there. 

The company pursues the policy of dis- 
connecting where payment is not made by 
the 21st of the month in the towns or by 
the 21st of the second month of the quarter 
where farmers are concerned. The com- 
pany’s experience is that the ones who 
cause all the trouble are those whose ac- 
counts are let run; they are the company’s 
only enemies. If a man cannot pay $1.50 
one month, he won’t be able to pay $3 the 
next month. 

Where the rates and collections are the 
best, the loss has been the least. The loss 
has been less in Nebraska than in Iowa; 
rates are lower in that state. When an ac- 
count is 30 days past due, it goes into final 
accounts. No credit is given the farmers, 
although they are permitted to pay by the 
month if they desire. The past payment 
record of the subscriber is not taken into 
consideration; an unpaid account does not 
write pay checks. 


Time Meter Experiment. 

Otto Fuerst, Platte Valley Telephone Co., 
Scottsbluff, said his company had dif- 
ferent problems from those in the other 
parts of the state, operating almost entirely 
in the irrigated sections, where the price of 
sugar in the New York market and the 
amount of water stored in the mountains 
to the west, determine the flow of business. 
His company’s loss had been heaviest in 
January. 

He had found that there were three 
classes of losses. There is the man who 
cannot afford to take service, about 30 per 
cent of the total, and one whom no reduc- 
tion in rates would save. The company has 
checked up on those making this claim, and 
found that most of them had to drop the 
use of their cars, and are losing water and 
light service. 

Another group is made up of those who 
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arbitrarily decide for themselves that rates 
are too high, and who tell the company to 
take out the telephone until rates are cut. 
Another class is made up of persons who 
have been customers for years but who felt 
that they were not, under the flat rate sys- 
tem of charges, getting value for what 
they paid. 

Mr. Fuerst said that he believed this last 
complaint is well founded, and he based 
this opinion upon experiments he has made. 
So far as he knew no like exper!ment has 
been attempted elsewhere. Twenty electric 
clocks at an expense of $2 or $3 each, were 
placed on as many individual lines in the 
city of Scottsbluff, which has a population 
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of 9,000 and 1,800 telephones, with a larger 
percentage of automobiles than telephones 
in use. These meters were employed first 
on one group of lines and then on another. 

The figures compiled showed that on tele- 
phones where the minimum amount of use 
was had, the instrument was in use one 
hour and 54 minutes during a month; on 
the average user 10% hours, and on the 
maximum user 27 hours and 42 minutes. 
All of these subscribers paid the same flat 
rate. Mr. Fuerst said he was convinced 
that with the man who made the minimum 
use, it was cheaper for him to use his car 
than his telephone to transact the little 

(Please turn to page 30.) 


What Operators Want To Know 


Routine for Reaching Called Party at a P. B. X. Extension er 
Room Extension—Instruction for Handling Calls When a Report 
of P. B. X. Extension or Room Extension BY is Received—No. 87 


3v Mrs. MayME WorKMAN 
Trafic Supervisor, Illinois Telephone Association, Springfield, 11). 


Last week we outlined the routine for 
handling a call when a report of “P.B.X. 
extension or room extension DA” is re- 
ceived. This week we are going to give 
the routine for handling a call when a 
report of “P.B.X. extension or room ex- 
tension BY” is received. 

P.B.X. ExTENSION oR Room EXTENSION 
BY: If the P.B.X. operator reports that 
the called party’s extension or room tele- 
phone is busy, say, “Thank you, I will 
hold the line.” If the calling party is 
holding the line, say, for example, “Mr. 
Brown's extension is busy. Will you hold 
the line or shall I call you?” If the call- 
ing party is not holding the line, do not 
give a report at this time. 

If you have received no further report 
at the end of the time allowance for hold- 
ing the toll circuit, say to the called sta- 
tion, for example: “This is the (calling 
place) operator. 
still busy?” 

If a response is received and the exten- 
sion is not busy, complete the call in the 
usual way. If the extension is still busy, 
ask, “Will you hold the line, please?’’ and 
proceed as follows: 

Give the report to the calling station, 
saying, for example, “Mr. Brown’s exten- 
sion is still busy. Will you talk with any- 
one else?” If the calling party does not 
wish to talk. with anyone else, say, “I will 
call you in a few minutes.” Leave word 
at the called station, clear the toll circuit, 
release the calling line, and send, the ticket 
to the proper position where delayed calls 
are handled. 

If no response is received when you say 
to the called station, “This is the (calling 
place) operator. Is Mr. Brown’s exten- 
sion still busy?”, reach the TTC or ring- 
down operator and say, “Ring (called num- 
ber).” Proceed in accordance with the 
report received. 


Is Mr. Brown’s extension 


Exception: If the P.B.X. operator tells 
you that it will not be advisable to hold 
the circuit, ask, “Will you hold the line, 
please?” and proceed in general in accord- 
ance with the routine outlined when a re- 
port of extension or room telephone still 
busy is received. 

Exception: If an extension number ap- 
pears in the called “Tel. No.” space and 
“P” in the called “Person” space, substi- 
tute, “Extension (number),” for, “Mr. 
(called party’s) extension,” in the reports 
and omit the question, “Will you talk with 
anyone else?” 

If a room number appears in the called 
“Tel. No.” space and “P” in the called 
“Person” space, substitute, “Room (num- 
ber),” for “Mr. (called party’s) 
telephone,” in the reports. 

This concludes the instructions for reach- 
ing the called party at a P.B.X. extension 
or room extension. 


room 


Questions from Illinois Operators. 

1. What per cent completed calls per 
day is considered good? 

2. What rate should apply on a collect 
call having a _ station-to-station rate of 
20 cents if the charge is not accepted by 
the called station but the calling party pays 
for the call? 

3. How should we handle subscribers 
who refuse to hold the line while trying 
to complete a long distance call? 

4. On an IN collect call two-number 
ticket, charge to one number and talk to 
another, what action should you take if 
the telephone is “DA” on the number it is 
to be charged to? 

5. When you have a collect ticket for 
some other station and she takes the ticket 
but says she is not timing the call, why 
does she take the ticket? 

For answers to these questions from real 
Illinois operators, please turn to page 32. 











Operator 1933—The Master-Builder 


In These Times of Stress, Unrest and Uncertainty, the Operator Has a Big 
Job to Inspire the Public by Her Attitude of Courtesy, Kindliness and Con- 
sideration —-Plodder of Yesterday, the Master-Builder Operator of Today 


By Margaret Celeste Grace, 


Trafic Chief, Fort Dodge Telephone Co., Fort Dodge, Iowa 


You know, I feel sorry for the girl who 
finds it hard to come to work in the morn- 
ing. By this, of course, I mean the girl 
who is physically fit, for it seems to me 
there is so much to be done in these times 
of stress, unrest and uncertainty. 

Now is the time, the psychological 
moment, for you of the telephone indus- 
try to extend to the public—both in a 
business and social way, for you touch 
and contact them both—the very best serv- 
ice in telephone history. You have the 
big job to inspire them all by your atti- 
tude of courtesy, kindliness and considera- 
tion. 

In the “Yesterdays” of the structure of 
telephony, the operator was more or less 
of a plodder; but in the “Todays” of 
traffic instructions, instructors, conferences 
and personalized service, the plodder 
changes to the master-builder. 

It is the result of careful training on 
the part of the instructor, and the strict 
obeyance and execution of those instruc- 
tions by the student operator, which de- 
velopes into the finished product—the well- 
trained and efficient operator. Not every 
individual may become a good operator. 
She must have certain inborn qualities and 
be adept at quick-thinking and execution 
of the head and hand movement simul- 
taneously, also the very necessary quality 
of a pleasing personality. She must be 
patience personified and have a disposi- 
tion like pure, soft, adaptable gold. 

Skill in operating means not only that 
individual steps be performed with ease, 
promptness and accuracy but also that the 
work be so arranged that the steps follow 
one another smoothly, without pause or 
break and in proper order. Operating 
that is unhurried and attentive and that 
advances smoothly from one step to an- 
other, taking advantage of overlapping, 
requires less effort, is faster, efficient and 
more pleasing to the public than operating 
that is jerky and hesitates, for this gives 
the impression of haste. 

There is nothing so irritating to a cus- 
tomer than to be made to feel that he is 
an intruder; that the operator is in a 
hurry and that she would like to have him 
hurry with his order and remove himself 
from her presence—wire presence, of 
Clear enunciation, proper em- 
phasis, and a tone of voice conveying per- 
sonal interest and courtesy are basic re- 
quirements of good telephone service and 
tend to reduce errors, repetition and 
delays. 


course. 


Operators should pass orders and give 
reports and information unhurriedly, 
clearly and distinctly. The proper han- 
dling of cords and keys makes the opera- 
tors’ work easier, tends to lessen the 
chance of cut-offs and avoids delays in 
the advancement of the service. 

This is not a detailed chronicle on 
qualifications necessary to be a good tele- 

















“In the ‘Yesterdays’ of the Structure of 
Telephony,” Says Miss Grace, “‘the Oper- 
ator Was More or Less of a Plodder, But 
in the ‘Todays’ of Traffic Instructions, Con— 
ferences and Personalized Service, the 
Plodder Changes to the Master—Builder.’’ 


phone operator—it is only some of the 
very essential highlights. You, who are 
operators, have been told these qualifica- 
tions many times, you have read articles 
enumerating them; in fact, you all know 
what they are, for you all have them. 

You operators, everywhere, have done 
a good job the last few years of convinc- 
ing the public of the telephone companies’ 
honest desire to furnish the best tele- 
phone service possible. That has been, 
still is, and always will be the goal of 
every right-minded management of any 
telephone company and every operator who 
wears a headset and sits down to a switch- 
board. 

But you are not through yet. As you 
sit down to that switchboard and _ start 
operating, pick up the cords by grasping 
the plug between the thumb and index 
finger close to the base; while moving 
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toward the trunk group, the plug should 
be brought into proper position for testing 
by drawing the cord against the palm of 
the third, fourth and little fingers. The 
proper method in manipulating keys is to 
use the thumb and forefinger and keep the 
arms from dragging over the keys. 

So many operators have wished to know 
the proper order of attention to switch- 
board signals that they follow: 

1. Flashing supervisory signals from 
subscribers, and signals indicating that the 
subscriber has taken his receiver from the 
hook. 

2. Cord supervisory signals on inward 
connections, indicating that the subscriber 
has hung up his receiver. Disconnect sig- 
nals on outward connections should be 
handled as overlapping operations. 

3. Cord supervisory signals from other 
operators. 

4. Line signals. 

If this procedure is followed, operators 
will be giving the fair sort of service 
required and tend to avoid delays and 
confusion. 

So you operators, who are doing a good 
job and proving yourselves efficient by the 
more than average units of work, are 
now capable of doing more than you were, 
say, two or three years ago. But you 
must not stop even a moment to rest on 
this attainment, for you still have a long 
way to go. Yours is a never-ending jour- 
ney and must be made better and better as 
you climb the heights. 

You all have your especial kind of influ- 
ence on the individuals you contact daily, 
in working or social associations; also, in 
your voice contact across the miles of wire, 
be it copper, iron, metallic or a wire strung 
on a fence post. It is all in the human 
pattern of life and you, girls, are respon- 
sible to a mighty throbbing world, gripped 
tightly in uncertainty, for a great influence 
of good, or a careless attitude of the un- 
trained. 

As a traffic executive, I earnestly wish, 
and do believe, you all feel the great re- 
sponsibility you as operators have of doing 
good in your work and the great obligation 
you owe to your public. To me it seems 
such a wonderful opportunity, and I am 
going to borrow the words of another: 
“The public will never think any better of 
the company than it does of the company’s 
employes.” What an opportunity, what a 
responsibility, and what an obligation! 

A certain type of mind seems to believe 
that because we have reached such devel- 
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opment in telephone service, there is no 
more pioneering, as it were, to be done. 
The plodder worked on the outside of 
things ; now the new direction of the mas- 
ter-builder of the voice is toward the inside 
of things. The operators of today start 
the completion of the interior of what to 
me is a beautiful piece of work yet to be 


done in this unfinished cathedral of speech 


—the structure of telephony. 

The reward to every conscientious oper- 
ator will be the knowledge of a service 
well and faithfully rendered to humanity. 
And the realization of this splendid service 
by the public will be continually heard in 
the echo of the voice in the wires, the 
pleasing and gracious voice of the ever- 
faithful telephone operator 1933. 


Indiana Bell in New Headquarters 
Building in Indianapolis. 

The Indiana Bell Telephone Co. has 
moved into its new headquarters and cen- 
tral office building at Meridian and New 
York streets, Indianapolis, Ind. The move 
marks the end of a three-year construction 
period. 

The construction work included moving 
an 11,000-ton, eight-story office building to 
the rear of the lot and turning it one-quar- 
ter around. The new $1,850,000 Indiana 
limestone building, of modernistic design, 
was constructed on the Meridian street 
front of the quarter block. The engineer- 
ing feat of moving the large building at- 
tracted nation-wide attention. 

The new business offices of the company 
have no counters, except for cashiers’ cages 
in one corner. All service and contract 
representatives are seated at desks, beside 
which comfortable, red leather upholstered 
chairs are waiting for the patron. The 
business office opens off the main corridor 
of the new building, to the right. 

The treatment of the room is modern 
throughout. The woodwork and wainscoat- 
ing are of vertical grain Indiana walnut, 
and the walls are covered with a brown- 
tinted paper, harmonizing with the wood- 
work. The floors are of linotile, a sound 
deadening cork material. Indirect lighting 
fixtures in white metal finish furnish an 
efficient though diffused illumination, and 
the furnishing of the room is completed by 
walnut furniture. 

For the convenience of the patrons, an 
out-of-town telephone directory library has 
been included, conveniently located near the 
telephone booths. 

The vestibule and foyer of the new 
building, although simple, are modern in 
treatment, harmonizing well with the sim- 
plicity of the exterior of the building. The 
foyer shows an effective use of various ma- 
terials which combine into an harmonious 
and pleasing effect. Travertine floors, mar- 
ble walls and white Benedict metal light- 
ing fixtures of individualistic pattern have 
been used. 

\ bank of three elevators of the self- 
leveling type, equipped with a telephonic 
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communicaticn and control system, is lo- 
cated in a cross corridor in the rear of the 
new building. 

The main corridors of the two telephone 
company buildings have been connected 
by a corridor, thus giving ready access 
between the two buildings. 

Although the new building of the Indi- 
ana Bell Telephone Co. is primarily an 
equipment building, thus accounting for 
the unusually high ceilings on the various 
floors, many of the offices of the operating 
departments are located in it, including the 
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accounting, commercial, traffic and plant 
forces. 

The administration and executive offices 
of the company are on the seventh floor. 


Prices in the Metal Markets. 
New York, February 20: Copper—Dull ; 
electric spot, 5c; future 5¥%c. Tin— 
Steady; spot and nearby, $23.60; future, 
$23.70. Iron—Quiet, No. 2, f. o. b. Eastern 
Pennsylvania, $12.50; Buffalo, $14.00; Ala- 
bama, $10.00@11.00. Lead—Dull; spot 
New York, 3.00c; East St. Louis, 2.87c. 

Antimony—5.75c. Quicksilver—$49@50. 


























BRICKS AND MORTAR 


By Miss Anne Barnes, 
Traveling Chief Operator, Iowa Independent Telephone Association, 
Des Moines, lowa 


The business methods of many of our big organizations are so thoroughly 
systematized, in the present day, that they might be termed “fool-proof.” There 
are positive and negative points resulting in so much system. It is probably 
necessary for large organizations operating over a wide, far-flung area. It 
would be indeed difficult if the whole system were not operated as a unit and 
working according to general blanket rules. 

But experience has proved that individual employe initiative and originality 
drain out of an organization as its methods become more and more systematized. 
This is to be regretted as it is likely to make rubber-stamp employes. Anyone 
of ordinary intelligence can become a rubber-stamp employe after familiarizing 
himself with the routine work assigned him; there is a risk of it, at any rate. 

These big organizations feel the need of employe originality and initiative. 
Most of them hold group employe meetings, occasionally, to try to encourage 
employes to pool their ideas. However, employes are advised that any good 
ideas offered, if used later, cannot be considered as personal property by those 
giving them. From that time on they are as bricks in a great structure. 

Such a precaution is undoubtedly necessary, but it must be hard to see 
one’s brain child adopted and renamed, and not be permitted to lay any personal 
claim to it, no matter how loyal one feels toward the organization. On the 
other hand, nine times out of ten, it would not have been developed into a 
splendid, useful product if it had not been adopted and used in the structure 
of the organization. 

I know a young man who was given a problem to solve in a chemical 
department of a large organization. Several other employes had been given 
this same problem, but were unsuccessful in solving it. This young man was 
able to do so. He was paid one dollar for the solution of a problem which 
has since saved his company thousands of dollars per year. 

Time, materials and the problem were furnished by his company. These 
were primarily responsible for the development of his brain child, resulting in 
a solution of the problem. The chances are he never would have solved the 
problem if it had not been for his company. Who should lay claim to this 
brain child—the originator or the company which legally adopted it? 

As I am writing this article, I am facing the wall of a tall brick building. 
I wonder how many thousands of bricks there are in that wall? How perfectly 
each brick seems to fit into its particular place in that wall. Each brick has 
its own work to do. Collectively, they represent a great accomplishment— 
a great building. Individually, they are just bricks. 

Mora: As individual employes, we may be likened to the bricks in a 
large building, and the systematic methods of our organization may be likened to 
the mortar that holds the bricks firmly together making them one solid structure. 
But systematic methods alone will not stand the test of time and adversity. Our 
company realizes that it needs the humanizing influence of employe initiative 
and originality. It is for this purpose that the group employe meetings are 
held. Therefore, instead of allowing our initiative and originality to become 
latent and useless, let us offer them freely in these meetings. Undoubtedly, 
some of our ideas will be blended later into the mortar of our organization’s 
system. 












































Here and There in Telephone Work 





Adjusted Toll Revenue Chart Indi- 
cates Business Conditions. 
3y J. H. Grippen, 
Plant Superintendent, West Coast 
phone Co., Everett, Wash. 

No doubt many telephone company execu- 
tives have felt the need of some form of 
chart that would indicate the trend of the 
telephone business. 

The principal earnings of the telephone 
business are obtained from exchange reve- 
nues and toll revenues. Exchange revenues 
are not particularly affected by seasonal 
demand and may be plotted directly on a 
graphic chart, the slope of the curve gen- 
erally indicating the increase or decrease 
in connected stations. 

Toll revenues, however, are greatly af- 
fected by seasonal demand. In most com- 


Tele- 


the base period for computing the average. 

List toll revenues for the base period by 
months in yearly columns. 

Add the monthly revenues horizontally, 
and obtain averages by months. 

Add the monthly averages, and obtain 
the grand average monthly revenue for the 
base period. 

Divide each average monthly revenue by 
the grand average to obtain the average 
monthly index. 

Divide actual monthly revenues for this 
period, or any other period which is to be 
compared, by the corresponding average 
monthly index obtained as outlined. This 
results in an amount which represents the 
month’s toll revenue adjusted for average 
seasonal variation. Divide these amounts 
by the grand average toll revenue for the 











smaller communities. The newspaper and 
the telephone company are classed as facing 
the same problem and for that reason un- 
doubtedly newspapers in other communities 
would like to publish the article if it were 
called to their attention. 

Already several newspapers in Iowa in- 
cluding one in Grinnell have published it 
Reprints for envelope enclosure are availa- 
ble at small cost upon application to the 
Hutchinson Press. As many telephone 
managers will be interested in this article 
it is published in full. 

The Telephone Situation. 

“The telephone situation of both large 
and small companies in this state, as well as 
in the nation at large, is one that everyone 
in the community should be deeply inter- 
ested in. At this time the telephone com- 
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Fig. 1. Monthly Toll Revenues—Fig. 2. Monthly Toll Revenues of Fig. 1 Adjusted for Seasonal Variation. 


panies, the peaks and valleys of the curve 
of toll revenues present a certain amount 
of regularity by years, the peaks and val- 
leys occurring in certain months. 

In a line chart of toll revenues—similar 
to Fig. 1—it is difficult to determine the 
general trend of business at any point due 
to the effect of seasonal variation. In fact, 
this chart may show declining revenues 
when business is improving more than sea- 
sonal. This fact may be illustrated by com- 
From August 
to December, 1932, Fig. 1 shows declining 


paring Fig. 2 with Fig. 1. 


toll revenues, whereas Fig. 2 shows an in- 
crease in business when adjusted for sea- 
In other words, business 
has improved more than an average sea- 


sonal variation. 


sonal percentage. 

The construction of a chart similar to 
Fig. 2 is not difficult. 

For the base period, chcose a cycle of 
years which is considered representative of 
normal — seasonal 
This is the part that involves judg- 
ment and deserves careful consideration. 
In constructing the curve of Fig. 2, the 
years 1928 to 1931, inclusive, were taken as 


average business and 


trends. 


base period to obtain the index for the 
month. This index represents the per cent 
of average seasonal revenue for the month 
under consideration. 

Platting the indexes obtained, results in 
a curve similar to Fig. 2. 

The data may also be compiled on a “per- 
station” basis, producing a slightly differ- 
ent result. 

The chart is valuable in that it ind:cates 
general trends much better than Fig. 1. It 
can be used to advantage in making fore- 
casts, since by eliminating seasonal varia- 
tions only the general business trend affects 
the picture. It can be used for future 
months until it is necessary, on account of 
changed conditions, to redetermine the cycle 
or “base period” used for comparison. 


Minnesota Newspaper Discusses 
“The Telephone Situation.” 
The Hutchinson Press, Hutchinson, 
Minn., recently published an article under 
the title of “The Telephone Situation,” 
which is a straightforward presentation of 
the situation of the telephone company in the 
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panies are passing through a period that is 
without precedent or parallel in the history 
of the business. 

The telephone companies are facing the 
same problem that confronts the country 
newspaper publisher, namely, how to pub- 
lish a newspaper that does not cost him 
more money than he takes in, and yet to 
keep it up to a standard that is creditable 
to the community. 

Both the newspapers and the telephone 
companies have seen their revenues greatly 
reduced, but yet have continued to give the 
same efficient service. Newspapers have one 
advantage—they can, and many have, re- 
duced the number of pages; but a telephone 
company cannot discontinue any of its lines. 
It must continue to give the same high- 
grade service whether it has 50 or 500 
patrons. 

The telephone companies in common with 
the newspapers are called upon to furnish 
a large volume of service for which the) 
are not able to make a charge, which adds 
considerably to the operating costs. 

Records show that 25 per cent of all the 
local telephone calls are from people of the 
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community who are not patrons of the tele- 
phone company but who take advantage of 
their neighbors and friends by using their 
telephone facilities. In some communities 
this abuse has grown to such large propor- 
tions that the telephone companies have been 
forced to take steps to protect their patrons 
from this injustice by making a charge for 
all calls put through by non-paying patrons. 
REVENUES SHOW Heavy Losses. 

The revenues of the telephone companies, 
which are derived solely from the sale of 
telephone service, have shown, since the 
year 1930 and are still showing, heavy 
For instance, the long distance or 
toll business for the first eight months of 
this year was nearly 40 per cent less than 
the business for the corresponding months 
of 1930. 

Nevertheless, due no doubt to the fact 
that general business conditions have not 
been gocd and to the low prices of many 
other commodities, the question has arisen 
in the minds of many as to why telephone 
rates have not been reduced. 

A careful analysis of the situation will 


losses. 


convince anyone that a telephone company 
wishing to render efficient service to its 
patrons is not in a position at this time to 
reduce its rates. 

Cost or FURNISHING SERVICE. 

During the past two years commodity 
prices have lowered, yet the expense in- 
volved in furnishing telephone services has 
not materially changed, even though com- 
panies have reduced operating expense as 
much as possible without affecting the 
service. 

The costs of furnishing telephone service 
are two kinds—fixed costs and variable 
costs. To provide an adequate telephone 
service in a community, a telephone com- 
pany has invested thousands of dollars in 
land, buildings, switchboards, poles, cables, 
Wires, equipment and other facilities. 

This investment is permanent. Once in- 
stalled, the property remains until replaced 
by new. 

All this property must be maintained in 
such condition that satisfactory telephone 
service be rendered at all times, whether 
there is a high or low degree of usage. 

All of the foregoing costs of rendering 
service are fixed costs, with the exception 
of maintenance of the plant, and they can- 
not, to any appreciable degree, be affected 
by the policy of the management. 

The variable costs of telephone service 
include the expense of maintaining and 
These 
costs are, in some measure, subject to con- 
trol by the management. 


operating the telephone property. 


‘Yo meet the loss in revenue, the loss in 
telephones, and the sharp decrease in long 
distance and toll business, all companies 
ha\e been forced to make drastic reduc- 
tions in all of those expenses which could 
be reduced. In 
forces have been cut down, salaries and 
Waes of officials and employes have been 
greatly reduced. 


every instance, working 


In spite of this, no com- 
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SELLING THE SERVICE. 
By Jonn G. ReEyNovps. 

1. Beauty parlors, hair dressers and taxis 
depend almost entirely upon telephones for 
their business. Get out the station cards 
on such places and have the “busy reports” 
checked for a period of one week on the 
ones who are trying to get by with party 
lines. The figures obtained from your 
check, plus a good sales talk, should con- 
vince them that a main line is the only 
thing for a business house. 

2. Always remember that when you force 
something on a prospect you are merely 
building up today’s receipts at the cost of 
tomcrrow’s goodwill. 

3. Salesmen often reach the point where 
their prospect is ready to buy and then 
start talking in a circle, thus losing the sale. 
Follow your prospect’s train of thought and, 
in most cases, he will bring up the closing 
lead. 

4. Are the employes of your company 
thoroughly familiar with the sales program 
of your company? Are they familiar with 
the selling difficulties they may encounter? 
Do they know how to correctly answer all 
questions brought up by the public about 
the telephone industry ? 

5. Valuable selling leads can be obtained 
from the papers. Read them closely and 
be on the lookout for new arrivals, fires, 
births, illness in a family, burglaries. If 
the families involved do not have telephone 
service, see them at once. 





pany has been able to reduce its expenses 
sufficient to offset the decrease’ in 
revenues. 

CoMPANIES’ EarNINGS LEGALLY LIMITED. 

Under governmental regulations the earn- 
ings of all telephone companies are legally 
limited. Thus, during good times the com- 
panies cannot raise their rates in line with 
the rise in other commodity prices and so 
build up surplus during good years to offset 
lean years as can private, unregulated, 
business. 

Service Reguires ApEQUATE REVENUES. 

Good and efficient telephone service is 
one of the best assets of any community. 
It is an intimate and necessary part of the 
daily life of every family and it must not 
be impaired nor can it be abandoned. No 
one would want to live in a community 
where telephone service is not available any 
more than one would want to live in a 
community where there are no churches 
and schools. 

Every telephone ccmpany that wants to 
give its patrons the service that they are 
entitled to must have adequate revenues. 
Most companies cannot go much further in 
reduction of operating expenses, and a 
wholesale reduction in rates at this time 
would doubtless prove to be an injury 
rather than a benefit to the people as a 
whole. 


It is gratifying to know that the people 
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of this community are giving our local tele- 
phone company united support and are not 
clamoring for any reduction at this time, 
knowing well that it is impossible for the 
company to do so, if they are to continue 
to give the same efficient service that they 
have given us these many years.” 


Editorials in Newspapers Empha- 
size Excellence of Service. 

An editorial which has appeared in the 
Columbia Daily News, Columbia, Pa., the 
Warren Chronicle, Warren, Ohio, and other 
newspapers in various parts of the country, 
compliments the telephone and emphasizes 
it as a necessity of life. Under various 
headings such as “Telephonically Speak- 
ing.” “The Telephone,” etc., the editorial 
was published as follows: 

“Infrequent interruptions, through storm 
or mechanical trouble, in the telephone serv- 
ice serves as a reminder of the way in 
which this system of communication has 
been wrought into the very fibre and sub- 
stance of modern life. It is one of those 
great conveniences, or blessings, which are 
taken for granted and little appreciated. 

“It has become second nature to believe 
that it is only necessary to take down the 
receiver to be brought into instant touch 
with any one to whom it is desired to speak 
on business or personal affairs. In one 
sense it is a striking tribute to the excel- 
lence of telephone service that people feel 
so lost and bewildered when it is broken off 
suddenly. Such accidents are rare. And 
as the years pass they become rarer. 

Temporary breakdowns of the telephone 
service are a vivid reminder of the way in 
which this complicated life of today has 
come to depend upon it. Without thought 
or question the great mass of people have 
come to accept it as one of the necessities. 
That it should not always be instantly at 
command has come to seem incredible. The 
loss of it means not only delay and discom- 
fort, but often may mean a peril to life or 
property. 

A whole generation has grown up to 
which the telephcne appears indispensable 
It is accepted almost as if it were a gift of 
nature. Only when something goes wrong 
with it, does one stop to realize that it is 
the result of inventive skill and the applica- 
tion of vast capital. Some people rashly 
say that it adds to the annoyances of life, 
but it is certain that without it the com- 
plex civilization of today could not go on.” 


Dial Plate for Preventing Use of 
Germany’s Telephones. 

A private manufacturing. company in 
Germany is offering for public sale a de- 
vice which may be slipped over the dial 
plate on telephone instruments, the purpose 
of which is to prevent the use of the tele- 
phone by unauthorized persons. 

It consists of a leather cap held in place 
by a lock mechanism, and it covers the dial 
holes except for two used in calling the 
fire and the police departments. 











Latest Telephone News From England 


Members Appointed for New Post Office Advisory Council — Number of 
Telephones and Exchanges in London Increased — New Services Offered 
By Post Office—Telephone Developments During Last Year—News Items 


By TELEPHONY’S Special London Correspondent 


Considerable public interest has been 
aroused by the announcement of the first 
of the reforms in the Post Office, follow- 
ing the recommendation of the Bridge- 
man report. This first step is the recon- 
stitution of the Post Office Council, which 
is to act in a consultative capacity and to 
serve as a connecting link between the de- 
partment and the public. 

Advisory Council Appointed. 

This council, which marks an interesting 
departure in the history of the administra- 
tion of the Post Office by including women 
members, held its first meeting on Febru- 
ary 7. Members were entitled to raise 
items for discussion on the agenda. 

The following constitute the members 
of the new Post Office Advisory Council: 

Major J. J. Astor, M. P., president of 
the Empire Press Union, president of the 
Advertising Association, hon. secretary, 
King’s National Roll Council; Sir Charles 
C. Barrie, M. P., member of Supreme 
Economic Council, director of National 
Bank of Scotland and Cables & Wireless, 
Ltd.; Herbert E. G. Beale, president of 
the National Chamber of Trade; John 
Cliff, assistant general secretary, Trans- 
port & General Workers’ Union; Sir 
George L. Courthop, M. P., president, Cen- 
tral Landowners’ Association and fores- 
try commissioner, chairman, Empire tim- 
bers committee. 

C. T. Cramp, general secretary, Na- 
tional Union of Railwaymen; Alderman 
M. T. Davies, J. P., president of the 
National Farmers’ Union; Sir Francis 
Goodenough, executive chairman, British 
Commercial Gas Association, president of 
Managers’ Associa- 
tion; Sir Enoch Hill, chairman, National 
\ssociation of 


Incorporated Sales 


3uilding Societies, presi- 
director, Halifax 
Alderman John H. 
Mayor of Bristol, 1932, 
partner in James Inskip & Son, Bristol; 
Alderman Sir Maurice Jenks, Lord Mayor 


dent and managing 


Building Society; 


Inskip, Lord 


of London, 1932, partner in Maurice 
Jenks, Percival & Co., chartered account- 
ants. 

Miss Megan Lloyd George, M. P.; 
Lord Luke of Pavenham, member of 
council, London Chamber of Commerce, 
hon. secretary, King Edward’s hospital 
fund for London; Miss Ishbel MacDon- 
ald; Sir Stanley Machin, high sheriff of 
Surrey, president, London Chamber of 
Commerce, 1920-22, president, Association 
of British Chambers of Commerce, 1924- 
» 


25; Frederick J. Marquis, president, In- 


corporated Association of Retail Distribu- 


tors, joint managing director of Lewis’ 
Ltd., of Manchester and Liverpool; R. M. 
Holland Martin, hon. secretary, Bankers’ 
Clearing House, director, Martin’s Bank 
Ltd., and Gas Light & Coke Co.; The 
Hon. Dorothy Pickford; and John W. 
Sutton, director of the Co-operative 
Wholesale Society. 

An advisory council existed in the past 
but was confined to trade and_ business 
people. It met at irregular intervals and 
the members had no right to raise any 
matter they wished. 

Telephone Progress in London Area. 

Some interesting facts are given in a 
statement on telephone progress in the 
London area during 1932 by W. H. U. 
Napier, controller of the London Tele- 
phone Service. This statement which is 
dated January, 1933, was prepared pri- 
marily for the London Telephone Advis- 
ory Committee. Mr. Napier says: 

In February, 1932, the boundary of the 
London telephone area was extended to 
include certain parts of the various pro- 
vincial telephone districts surrounding 
London. As a result 67 provincial tele- 
phone exchanges and about 25,000 sub- 
scribers’ lines were brought within the 
London area and included in the London 
telephone directory. The area now covers 
approximately 1,200 square miles. 

Among the outstanding features of 1932 
were the development of “on demand” 
service for long distance calls, the exten- 
sion of the long distance, overseas and 
radio services; the introduction of “telex” 
service, and the further progress made in 
the conversion of the system to automatic 
working. 

The merits of the telephone system as 
the most rapid and convenient method of 
communication which science has evolved 
and its value for business and social pur- 
poses were brought prominently to the 
notice of the public by means of an adver- 
tising campaign which took the form of 
press and poster advertising, comprehen- 
sive displays of modern apparatus at ex- 
hibitions, showrooms, etc., and the dis- 
tribution of advertising pamphlets. 

Growth of System in London Area. 

With the growth of the service and the 
extension of the London telephone area, 
the number of exchanges has _ increased 
from 154 to 232. There are now 60 auto- 
matic exchanges, 168 manual exchanges, 
2 toll exchanges, the trunk exchange and 
the tandem exchange. 

The number of exchange lines at the 
end of 1932 was approximately 463,000, 
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the increase for the year being 37,000; 
about 9 per cent. This included 25,000 
lines due to the extension of the area. 

The number of telephones increased by 
56,000 to 787,000. About one-third of the 
increase was due to growth and the re- 
mainder to the extension of the area. 

The total number of calls originated in 
the area during the year was 745 millions, 
an increase of about 9% per cent. The 
increase due to the extension of the area 
was about 3 per cent. 

Improvements in Apparatus. 

Considerable progress has been made in 
extending the system of “voice-frequenc) 
key-sending.” 

With the object of securing economy, 
new devices have been introduced in cer- 
tain automatic exchanges now under con- 
struction so as to reduce the amount of 
apparatus held in the circuit during con- 
versation between subscribers. 

A number of new switchboards at the 
trunk exchange were brought into use 
during the year, and others are at present 
being installed which embody improve- 
ments. Outgoing trunk circuits are pro- 
vided with a device for giving a continu- 
ous visual indication of the next circuit 
to be used for setting up a connection 
over a route. This enables an operator 
to identify quickly which circuit may be 
used for a call. 

A new device for the timing of calls is 
fitted at every position. It enables the 
operator to see at any moment, by means 
of illuminated signals, the time that has 
elapsed since the conversation began. 

A new continental and radio switch- 
board comprising 121 operators’ positions 
has been installed in the G. P. O. South 
building. In view of the importance of 
this equipment, which handles long dis- 
tance continental connections and world- 
wide links to overseas radio channels, 
especially close attention has been given to 
the general amenities of the switchroom, 
particularly as regards the reduction of 
noise and reverberation. 

With this object in view, the ceiling has 
been fitted with special sound-absorbiug 
material and the floor covered with cork 
tiles; the damping effect on reverberation 
is most marked. 

Teleprinter and Telex Services. 

In March, 1932, the teleprinter service 
was made available to the public. More 
than 100 private lines, many of which 
are used alternately for telephone cou- 
versation, have been equipped with telc- 

(Continued on page 23.) 
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A number of these teleprinter 
private wires run between London and 
distant Provincial cities, such as Liver- 


printers. 


pool, Bristol and Glasgow. 

In August, 1932, the “telex” service was 
introduced. In addition to its availability 
for local, toll and trunk connections, the 
telex service can be used for sending in- 
land and overseas telegrams to the Post 
Office for transmission. 

A request from a London subscriber for 
“printergrams” results in connection being 
made with a teleprinter circuit at the Cen- 
tral telegraph office. On the depression 
of the “Who are you?” key, the post 
office teleprinter will send CTO. LDN.; 
and upon receipt of this signal, transmis- 
sion of the message is commenced. This 
service has made a most encouraging be- 
ginning, the average number of printer- 
grams at the end of the year being nearly 
800 per day. 

Radio-Telephone Services. 

The following extensions of the radio 

telephone services were effected last year: 


AUSTRALIA: By means of an extension 
involving over 3,000 miles of land line, the 
telephone service from England to <Aus- 
tralia was made available to Perth, West- 
ern Australia. 

BELGIAN Conco: Service between Brus- 
sels and Leopoldville, Belgian Congo, was 
extended to this country as from Novem- 
ber 1. 

CANADA: <A direct radio channel be- 
tween London and Montreal was brought 
into use in July in time for the Imperial 
Economic Conference at Ottawa. The ser- 
vice is at present used for calls to eastern 
Canada only, but communication with the 
remainder of Canada is, of course, still 
available via New York. 

Ecyrt: Telephone service with Egypt 
was opened in June. It was restricted 
initially to Cairo and Alexandria but was 
extended later to Port Said. 

SoutH ArricA: Communication opened 
in February with Cape Town and certain 
other towns in a specified area. The scope 
of the service has now been extended to 
include Pretoria, Johannesburg, Kimberley, 
Bloemfontein, Durban and _ Pietermaritz- 
burg. 

SoutH AMERICA: The services with 
\rgentina, Uruguay and Chile have now 
heen extended so as to be available, with 
. few exceptions, to all subscribers in those 
countries. The service to Brazil has been 
extended to include the state of Minas 
Geraes. 

VENEZUELA: Telephone service with 
Venezuela was opened on January 1, and 
was restricted to a special call office in 
Maracay. The service has recently been 
extended to subscribers’ telephones in Car- 
acas, Maracay, Puerto, Cabello, Valencia, 
Victoria. 


The various radio services operated on 
from London have been 
rendered available to European countries 
by extension over the ordinary continental 
trunk lines. «This, together with facilities 
or the interconnection of radio telephone 
ervices, places London in a unique posi- 


direct basis 


ion as a switching center for world-wide 
raffic. 
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The interconnection facilities via Lon- 
don permit of services such as between 
the United States and Australia, South 
Africa, Egypt and Siam. Perhaps the 
most interesting service of this kind is that 
between Egypt and South Africa, in which 
a “Cape to Cairo” telephone link is pro- 
vided via London. 

European Services. 

The European services were extended 
and developed considerably during the 
year, and a new switchboard, designed to 
deal exclusively with overseas traffic, was 
provided in the G. P. O. South building 
at Carter Lane, E. C. 4. 

Telephone communication was estab- 
lished in February with all parts of 
Poland, in March with Sofia via Budapest 
and Bukharest, in May with Moscow via 
Berlin, and in October with Salonica via 
3udapest and Belgrade. 

The only European countries to which 
telephone service from London is not at 
present available are Albania and Turkey. 

The number of originated overseas calls 
handled at the London trunk exchange 
during the year was approximately 590,000. 

Service with Ships at Sea. 

As a further step towards popularizing 
the “ship” service, a reduced scale of 
charges for calls to or from ships on the 
North Atlantic route, when they are within 
500 miles of Lands End, was introduced 
in April, 1932. The reduced charges are 
one-half the normal rates which apply to 
calls to and from ships when they are 
more than 500 miles out; these rates are 
for “personal” calls. 

A special rate for calls from ships to 
telephone numbers was introduced at the 
same time. The charge in this case is 
£1. 10. Od. when the ship is within the 
500 miles’ range, and £3. 0. Od. when 
farther out. 

The North German Lloyd Liner Bre- 
men is now included in the service oper- 
ating with the Empress of Britain, 
Homeric, Leviathan, Majestic and Olym- 
pic. It is anticipated that the Europa and 
other German liners will join the service 
shortly. 

The Italian liners Conte Rosso, Conte 
di Savoia and Rex are also equipped for 
ship-to-shore telephony. They work nor- 
mally with the Italian radio station Col- 
tano, calls being extended to London by 
the trunk lines when necessary. 

The following example may be cited as 
an illustration of “service.” A passenger 
on the Majestic in mid-Atlantic asked for 
a call to be put through to a friend in 
Angelet in France. 
tried various 


The operators in Paris 
addresses without success 
and then informed London. The London 
operators eventually traced the required 
individual to a London club—and the con- 
nection was established at the time for 
which the call was booked. 

Inland Trunk and Toll Services. 

The outstanding feature of the year in 
the inland trunk service was the develop- 


ment of the “on demand” system of oper- 
ating. The routes from London, which 
are at present operated on this basis, are 
those serving the local areas of Aberdeen, 


Birmingham, Bristol, Edinburgh, Glas- 
gow, Liverpool and Manchester. In Lon- 


don, two switchboards specially designed 
for dealing with this type of traffic, have 
been opened. 

Arrangements are in hand for the ex- 
tension of this service to other towns. 

The total number of inland trunk calls 
originated by subscribers in the London 
telephone area during the year was ap- 
proximately 3,230,000 as compared with 
3,009,000 in 1931. In addition, about 370,- 
000 calls were booked by subscribers in 
the surrounding districts. 

About 400,000 of the inland trunk calls 
were booked as “personal calls,” the in- 
crease over 1931 being about 16 per cent. 
Approximately 98,000 inland trunk calls 
were booked from “multi-coin box” sta- 
tions, an increase of about 11 per cent on 
the figure for the previous year. 

Additional lines have been provided to 
meet the growth in the toll service. 

Operating Staff. 

The total operating staff (day and 
night) employed in the London exchanges 
at the end of 1932 was 10,500. 

The number of engineering workmen 
employed in the construction and mainte- 
nance of the London system is 8,200. 
There is constant endeavor on the part of 
the staff to keep abreast of modern devel- 
opments. Approximately 1,460 men at- 
tended the evening classes arranged for 
Post Office workmen at the various poly- 
technic and technical institutes. 

Phonogram and Telephone-Telegraph. 

Owing to the trade depression, the phon- 
ogram service has not expanded as it has 
done for some years past. During the 
year 2,241,000 inland and foreign “phono- 
grams,” i. e., telegrams “handed in” by 
telephone were received at the Central 
telegraph office as compared with 2,400,000 
last year, while the number of telegrams 
delivered by telephone has remained sta- 
tionary at approximately 1,200,000. 

The number of foreign phonograms 
handled fell from 810,000 in 1931 to 734, 
000 in 1932. 

The daily average number of telephoni- 
cally-addressed telegrams rose from 930 
to 1,060, and the number of telegrams 
passed daily from telephone call offices in- 
creased from 130 to 160. 

Automatic Exchanges. 

The year 1932 was one of considerable 
activity with regard to the opening of new 
automatic exchanges and the following 
exchanges were brought into service: 

Acorn (Acton 
water, Byron (South Harrow), Colindale, 
Hampstead, Hither Green, Liberty (South 
Wimbledon, Merton & Raynes Park), 
Mayfair, Perivale (Faling and Perivale), 
Prospect (Putney and Richmond), Regent 
(Regent Street), Southall, Tulse Hill and 


district), Balham, Bays- 
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Wordsworth (North Harrow and Kenton). 

There are now 49 automatic exchanges 
within the ten-mile radius from Oxford 
Circus with fitted accommodation for over 
238,000 subscribers’ lines. The following 
additional exchanges are under construc- 
tion: Advance (Bow and Bethnal Green 
area), Arnold (Wembley area), Bowes 
Hounslow, Kensington, 
Terminus (Kings Cross area) and Valen- 
tine (Ilford North and Barkingside area). 

Line Plant. 

Additional loading coils were inserted in 
the trunk cables on the London-Bristol, 
London-Portsmouth-Southampton and _ the 
London-Colchester-Southend cables. 

A third submarine cable has been laid 
between this country and Belgium. It 
can accommodate 30 four-wire circuits and 
also a number of carrier circuits. 

The number of circuits to Sweden, 
Austria and Italy has been increased and, 
in addition, service to Sofia, Salonica and 
Moscow has been opened. 

The total length of wire for subscribers’ 
lines and junctions in the London area is 


Park, Gerrard, 


now 3,572,662 miles, the increase during 
the year being 347,063 miles. 
Hand-Microphone Instruments. 

The average number of  hand-micro- 
phone instruments ordered weekly during 
the year exceeded 1,000. The total num- 
ber now in use in London is approximately 
145,000. 

The Post Office also provides this type 
of instrument in colors (old gold, oxidized 
silver, ivory, walnut and green) to suit 
requirements in connection 
with decorative and other schemes, on pay- 


subscribers’ 


ment of £2 plus the normal rental. In- 
struments in any special colors other than 
these are provided at a charge of £3. 3. 
Od. About 900 of these instruments have 
already been provided in the London 
exchange area. 

Multi-Coin Box Call Offices. 

The policy of providing telephone facili- 
ties to meet the needs of casual users of 
the telephone and other members of the 
public has been maintained. There are 
now 8,800 call offices available, 95 per 
cent of which are fitted with multi-coin 
boxes which take shillings, sixpences and 
pence. 

Four hundred and sixty additional tele- 
phone kiosks (available for day and night 
service) were opened during the year, the 
total number in the London area’ now 
being 3,450. 

Telephone Directory. 

The number of telephone directories 
issued in London during 1932 was approxi- 
mately 2,367,000 and the weight of these 
was about 3,260 tons. The directory now 
contains approximately 432,000 entries. 
National Electric Light Association 

Dissolved; New Organization. 

The members of the National Electric 
Light Association, in convention in the 
Hotel Biltmore, New York, voted unani- 
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mously on February 15 to dissolve the or- 
ganization. A resolution was adopted ap- 
pointing a liquidating committee to wind up 
the organization. 

The dissolution was undertaken because 
of the formation of the Edison Electric 
Institute, whose objects differ in scope from 
those of the association and whose member- 
ship will be drawn from the membership of 
the old organization. George B. Cortelyou, 
Edward Reynolds, Jr., P. S. Young, T. A. 
Kenney and E. W. Lloyd were appointed 
members of the liquidating committee, with 
power of electing substitutes. 

Mr. Cortelyou, president of the Consoli- 
dated Gas Co. of New York, who is presi- 
dent of the Edison Electric Institute as well 
as of the National Electric Light Associa- 
tion, addressed the convention briefly, de- 
scribing the steps that led to the formation 
of a new trade association of the electric 
light and power industry and the reason for 
taking them. 

“At a meeting of the advisory council of 
the association on September 22 last,” Mr. 
Cortelyou said, “it was decided that because 
of the pressing need for a sharp reduction 
in the expense to electric light and power 
companies of association activities, and for 
other practical reasons, a committee should 
be appointed to investigate and report upon 
the advisability of merging the Association 
of Edison Hluminating Companies and the 
National Electric Light Associaticn. Simi- 
lar action was taken by the national execu- 
tive committee of the Association of Edison 
Illuminating Companies.” 

“The consideration of this question 
brought to the foreground ancther ques- 
tion,’ Mr. Cortelyou continued. “For a 
number of years there has been a feeling 
among the leaders of this industry, accentu- 
ated by the events of the last four years, 
that the industry should be so organized 
as to be better able to exercise a reasonable 
degree of self-discipline; in other words, 
to be endowed with certain authority with 
respect to the business practices of its mem- 
bers. This was not provided for in the con- 
stitution of the National Electric Light 
Association. 

“These considerations led to the organi- 
zation on January 12, 1933, of the Edison 
Ilectric Institute, sponsored by a group of 
leading executives in the electric light and 
power industry and designed to succeed the 
National Electric Light Association. It was 
felt that the name selected for the new or- 
ganization was singularly appropriate, not 
only as a self-descriptive title, but as hon- 
oring the great founder of our industry. 

“The essential difference between it and 
the constitution of the National Electric 
Light Association is that it sets up certain 
business principles to which its members 
must conform; it limits membership to 
operating and holding companies, their em- 
ployes and honorary members and it does 
not provide for territorial subdivisions. 

“This association was organized just 48 
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years ago this month. The organization 
took place on February 25, 1885, at a con- 
vention called to meet in Chicago. At pres- 
ent its membership comprises, from thc 
standpoint of output in electric energy, 
about 90 per cent of the electric light and 
power industry in the United States, repre- 
senting a capital investment of over $10,- 
000,000,000. It includes also in its mem- 
bership the electric light and power com- 
panies in Canada. 

“Unquestionably, the association, through 
the work of its engineering committees, its 
commercial and accounting committees, its 
employe training and employe educational 
committees, its rate research, statistical and 
similar committees, under the general di- 
rection of my distinguished predecessors in 
office, has made enormous contributions 
toward advancing the art of generation, dis- 
tribution and utilization of electricity, not 
only in the United States, but throughout 
the civilized world, for the reports of these 
committees have been eagerly studied wher- 
ever electric service is supplied. 

“It is the purpose of the Edison Electric 
Institute, insofar as prevailing business con- 
ditions and the urgent need for economy 
will permit, that these valuable services 
shall be continued.” 

The resolution adopted by the members 
authorized the liquidating committee to col- 
lect and receive and to hold, sell, assign, 
transfer and dispose of the property and 
assets of the association; to comprcmise, 
adjust and settle all claims and demands 
against the association, and to pay or pro- 
vide for the payment of all the debts and 
liabilities of the association at such time 
and in such manner as the committee maj 
determine and at such time as the commit- 
tee shall determine, but not prior to De- 
cember 31, 1933, nor prior to the payment 
or making provision for the payment of all 
of the association’s debts or liabilities 
known to them distribute any funds remain- 
ing in their hands. 


Chief Operator-Manager Retires; 


38 Years at Same Exchange. 
Mrs. Jessie G. Ferguson retired on 
February 4 as chief operator and local 
manager of the exchange of the New 
England Telephone & Telegraph Co. at 
Lennox, Mass., positions she had held since 
it was first opened on June 17, 1895, 

In April, 1919, during a telephone strike, 
Mrs. Ferguson was on duty continuously 
day and night for one week. In recogni- 
tion of her loyalty to the interests of the 
town, summer residents and townspeople 
gave her a purse and an engrossed testi- 
monial. She never was absent a day for 
illness. 

The Curtis Hotel and Murray A. Brown 
were the only subscribers when Mrs. Fer- 
guson opened the exchange—and _ their 
names are still in the telephone directory. 

Five foreign legations were among Mrs. 
Ferguson's subscribers one season. 
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Outside Plant Men Talk Things Over 





Safety Rules, Plus Some Common 
Sense, Will Stop Accidents. 
By JAKE, THE LINEMAN 

Mornin’, buddies! How they goin’ today ? 
Two months of this old year are perty 
nigh gone an’ judgin’ from the reports I’ve 
been receiving, Ole Man Accident is hav- 
ing a hard time finding victims. Let’s all 
hope that durin’ 1933 his victims will be 
less than those of any previous year. 

As soon as everybody gets these three 
ideas—I can work safely, I will work safe- 
ly and I do work safely—firmly fixed in 
their minds, accidents are going to become 
things of the past. No cne wants to have 
an accident, so why have one? 

A man wouldn’t deliberately break a leg 
or an arm. Yet, he'll try to do things 
while standin’ on a ladder that would make 
a juggler’s head swim. You wouldn't walk 
into a gas-filled room and sit down, unless 
you wanted to die; but many a workman 
has, to his own sorrow, entered a manhole 
without making sure that it was free from 
gas. You wouldn’t climb upon anything 
that didn’t appear safe, would you? But 
many a poor fellow has climbed a pole, 
that was unsafe. 

Why do people do these careless, thought- 
less things when they know they are tak- 
ing a chance and as a result they may pro- 
vide work for either a doctor or an under- 
taker? In my opinion, they don’t use their 
heads. The common sense which nature 
gave to all of us is not used as much as 
it ought to be. 

As soon as folks start usin’ a bit of com- 
mon sense and “can” the carelessness, Ole 
Man Accident and his cronies will have to 
give up their jobs of killing and crippling 
people. 

Buddies, make up your minds that you’re 
gonna use your common sense. Study our 
safety rules; make them a part of your 
job. Get the habit of doing everything in 
the safest manner possible, an’ as a result 
of your safemindedness, you'll live longer. 

Well, how about ‘some safety rules? O. 
K. Our first signal is: 


Swinging about in your body belt and 
safety strap should not be done. Sup- 
pose the pole is not as strong as you 
think? A rapid swing might put you 
and the pole both out of working 
order. 

Take proper precautions to make sure 

that neither workmen nor the public 
will pass under a pole derrick while 

it is being put up or lowered. 

snly a careless workman will try to use 
a hammer with a loose or broken 
handle. 

Prevent accidents by making sure that 
no one is workin’ on the rolling ladder 
you’re moving. Many a bad fall has 
been caused by someone movin’ a 
ladder upon which an employe was 
working. 
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An operator recently caught her heel on 
the footrest of her chair as she started 
to rise and a bad fall resulted. Warn 
your operators to take their time when 
leaving their chairs. 

Cracked or broken lamp caps can cause 
operators a lot of grief if they happen 
to catch their fingers on them. 

Care should be taken when using a test 
receiver. Make sure that your clip 
is not on the “bus bar,” but is on the 
fused side of the circuit. Not so long 
ago a central office repairman put his 
test clip on the bus bar. It acci- 
dentally grounded solid, a_ blinding 
flash resulted and molten metal off the 
clip narrowly missed the employe’s 
eyes. 

In raising multiple it’s a good practice 
to make sure that the wedges are 
there to stay. Suppose a wedge should 
slip out while your hand was beneath 
the multiple. 

Don’t flip excess solder from your iron. 
It might land in someone’s eye or in 
the equipment and cause plenty of 
trouble. 

Eyes cannot be replaced. Wear your 
goggles whenever there is any pos- 
sible chance of something flying into 
your eyes. 

Never think that you will not have any 
use for first aid training. Not so long 
ago, a foreman entered a hotel down 
in Texas, where a man, overcome by 
gas, had just been found. The man 
was unconscious and looked as though 
he were dead. The foreman started 
giving him artificial respiration. In 20 
minutes the man was breathing. Wher 
the doctor arrived he said that the 
foreman had saved the man’s life. 

The efficient worker is always a firm 
believer in safety. 

Some people don’t get enough exercise 
and, as a result, their systems become 
sluggish. Take some sort of exercise 
at regular intervals each day. 


I hope you study the safety rules, bud- 
dies, and use them. Now I guess we've 
got a few seconds left so what say we just 
have a little “confab”? 

In letters written to a few of our bud- 
dies, recently, I asked this question: “What 
do you think of the plan of organizing a 
‘Jake and His Buddies’ Safety Club?’” 
The answers I received indicate that a large 
number of cur buddies are interested. 
Here are a few excerpts from the letters 
answering my question: 

“I am: interested in your Safety Club 
and would like to hear more about it. A 
pound of prevention is worth a barrel of 
cure. We can learn from others’ experi- 
ences. Your club, I’m sure, would bring 
us closer to other telephone workmen and 
their difficulties. 

“There is no doubt that the safety rules 
you have set up have caused a great amount 
of good. If the thought of being careful 
had not been published I wonder just how 
many of us would have avoided accidents ? 
I want to join the Safety Club you are 
planning, so count me in.” 
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Would you like to hear more about the 
club? If so just drop me a line. We've 
got buddies in every state in the Union, in 
Canada and even in Porto Rico and, in my 
opinion, a group organized for the pre- 
vention of accidents could be of real serv- 
ice to the telephone industry. Let me 
have your opinions, suggestions and com- 
ments and if the idea receives enough back- 
ing I’ll line things up so that we can start 
clubs everywhere there is a company. 

Next week we'll have the answers to our 
last test and the pictures of the winners. 
Believe me I had a time picking the five 
best, but I finally did it. So be on hand 
early and get a peek at a few of your bud- 
dies. Until next Saturday, remember : 

“Careless acts cause tragic accidents.” 


Oriental Cable Splicers and Their 
Working Methods. 
By the Otp Case SPpLicer. 

Someone has said that cable splicers are 
the same the world over regardless of 
creed, color or nationality; but this is just 
about as far from the truth as the North 
Pole is from the South. A few years ago 
I had the pleasure of spending some time 
in China and took advantage of the op- 
portunity to observe the Chinese cable 
splicer in action. This was very interest- 
ing as I always like to watch other people 
work. In this case their methods were 
about the opposite of ours. 

Whenever they were working on a man- 
hole in a busy street, there was a police- 
man on constant guard, evidently with a 
view of preventing accidents. These slant- 
eyed splicers went along steadily with their 
work and paid no attention whatever to 
anything else. I tried to start a conversa- 
tion with one; that he did not understand 
me was quite evident, and he did not even 
bother to smile. 

The policeman could speak a form of 
English, and I tried to get him to act as 
interpreter ; but evidently the splicers did 
not have time to make any new acquaint- 
ances. They were using a telephone for 
a talking set, and a lot of loud words, 
which sounded very much like cuss words 
to me, when testing. 

I watched two of them making some 
tests from a block terminal mounted on a 
building about ten feet from the ground. 
One man held the ladder while the other 
climbed it with long leads which reached 
from the telephone on the ground to the 
cable terminal. He would run up the lad- 
der, attach these leads to a pair, then come 
down and make a lot of talk. Then up the 
ladder he would go again to change over 
to another pair and again down to the 
ground to talk. 

This operation was repeated until each 
pair in the terminal had been tested. Why 
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they did not let one man stay at the termi- 
nal and change the leads and the other talk 
from the ground and hold the ladder at 
the same time, I have never been able to 
understand, unless they just wanted to 
make the job last longer. 

The ones I watched did not have any 
split sleeves but used sheet lead which they 
wrapped around the splice and cut to 
shape. When more cables came out of one 
end than the other, the splice was funnel- 
shaped. Neither did they have any bar 
solder but poured hot metal out on the 
pavement in strips. When cooled they 
would pick it up and use it with a large, 
peculiar-looking soldering copper to solder 
the seam in the sleeve. They would then 
beat the ends down and wipe in about the 
same manner as we do. 

I noticed some splicers working on a 
back street on what was apparently a 
large cable throw of some kind, who had 
tents over the manholes and their families 
living with them right on the job. While 
the old man spliced wires, the lady of the 
house would sit at the top of the manhole 
and do fancy sewing, the one thing that 
the Chinese do exceptionally well. This 
was truly a real convenience for a splicer 
to jump up out of a manhole and be right 
in his living room at home. 

I saw another group of splicers in a 
manhole tent playing a game of some kind 
with cards, and large copper coins were 
changing hands rapidly; in this respect they 
were not unlike some American splicers I 
‘have known in my years of work. 
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At the time I visited China, gas was 
not commonly used for cable testing. They 
did have an air compressor in the central 
office and air lines connected to all cables, 
so that by setting the proper valves, air 
pressure could be diverted through an ap- 
paratus to absorb the moisture and thence 
into the cable in trouble. They claimed 
that in many cases this air pressure would 
dry out wet cables and would prevent im- 
portant cables from going out entirely if 
applied when it started to show wet. 

They would plug mud around the cable 
in a duct, smear it over with soap suds, 
and bubbles indicated trouble in a certain 
section. I did not dream at that time that 
in just a few short years splicers in the 
States would also be blowing bubbles. 

Another peculiar thing I noticed on an 
aerial cable job was that they were not 
pulling cable into rings but hanging rollers 
about every ten feet and then pulling cable 
through them. Later they installed rings 
and removed the rollers. I could not find 
anyone who knew why it was done in this 
manner but, perhaps, it was because that 
was the way of their ancestors before 
them. 

So cable splicers are not the same the 
world over by a long shot. Naturally we 
in the United States think we are the best 
on earth, and are proud of it. 


Buried Cable Distribution in Resi- 
dential Area in Pittsburgh, Pa. 
One of the outstanding features of the 

large Wellington Heights residential devel- 
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opment in Pittsburgh, Pa., is the apparent 
absence of telephone plant—yet adequate 
facilities have been installed. A buried 
cable distribution system, using pre-cast 
handholes of concrete, made possible this 
much desired residential section feature. 

The first step, according to J. E. Camp- 
bell in The Telephone News, employes’ 
magazine of the Bell Telephone Co. of 
Pennsylvania, was the digging of a trench 
along the rear property line by the develop- 
ment company. The pre-cast handholes 
then were spaced along the trench so that 
each one could serve five to nine lots. 
Owners of the properties are required to 
provide suitable conduit from the basements 
of their houses to the nearest handhole. 

After the cables had been pulled in, they 
were cut at each handhole with sufficient 
overlap for splicing. The tape armor was 
removed from the ends, the sheath cleaned 
and the cable stub of the terminal, together 
with the main cable, was spliced. A split 
sleeve was used to close the splice. 

The cost to the telephone company of 
the initial installation, consisting of 4,286 
feet of 26 to 202 pair of No. 24-gauge tape- 
armored distribution cable, 21 pre-cast 
handholes, and 20 underground type ter- 
minals is about equal to the cost of a rear 
property aerial cable distribution system 
for the same number of lots. 

Besides eliminating the necessity of pro- 
tection at the subscribers’ station and the 
central office, it is expected this system 
will bring about maintenance and deprecia- 
tion economies greater than now prevailing. 


What the Commissions Are Doing 


Up-to-the-Minute News Regarding the Activities of State and Interstate Com- 
missions, Courts and City Councils in Matters Concerning Telephone Com- 
panies—Summary of Commission Orders and Schedule of Telephone Hearings 


Utah Companies Protest Proposed 
Telephone Instrument Tax. 

Protests were made on February 8 by 
18 Utah telephone companies against the 
Maw bill, which would impose a tax of $3 
on every telephone instrument in use in the 
state. The hearing was held at the New- 
house hotel in Salt Lake City by the senate 
committee on revenue and taxation. 

Orson John Hyde, Utah manager of the 
Mountain States Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., chief spokesman against the bill, de- 
clared that if the state taxed companies 
for each telephone instrument, the tax 
would pass on to every telephone user. 

Seventeen of the 19 Independent tele- 
phone companies of the state were repre- 
sented at the hearing. 


Wisconsin Commission to Halt 
Bell Improvements. 

The Wisconsin Telephone Co. was di- 
rected by the Wisconsin Public Service 
Commission on February 17 to explain why 
it should not be prevented from making 


further improvements and extensions. The 
commission contends that the utility’s pres- 
ent plant is over-constructed by many mil- 
lions of dollars. 

The commission questioned whether the 
Wisconsin company’s over-construction was 
not the result of attempts to make its sub- 
scribers bear the burden of idle overhead 
attributable to the Western Electric Co.’s 
manufacture of such non-telephonic equip- 
ment as sound devices. 

The Wisconsin company increased the 
gross book cost of its plant approximately 
$25,000,000 or 50 per cent from June 30, 
1928, to October, 1932, although during that 
period the number of its stations and the 
volume of its toll business decreased, stated 
the commission. 

The company’s provisional estimates 
showed a disregard of a “disturbing rise” 
in the investment per station, the commis- 
sion charged. 

In carrying out its extension program, 
the Wisconsin company purchased most of 
its equipment from the Western Electric 


Co., whose prices increased 10 to 20 per 
cent since 1929, although the prices of raw 
materials entering into manufacture of the 
products dropped 50 per cent during the 
same period, the commission stated. 

“This apparent anomaly calls for a thor- 
ough explanation by the Wisconsin Tele- 
phone Co., particularly when coupled with 
the program of heavy purchases from the 
Western Electric Co. during these years,” 
stated the commission order. 

The company continued a policy of mak- 
ing substantial additions to fixed capital 
after it was indicated that existing facilities 
were “more than ample” to handle decreas- 
ing business, it was charged. 

Although the recession in business is con- 
tinuing, the company planned $4,132,000 in 
construction this year, the commission stat- 
ed, adding that since the beginning of the 
depression the company has invested more 
than $4,500,000 in dial central office equip- 
ment and dial station apparatus, but the 
benefits of this investment to subscribers 
are still unexplained. 
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February 25, 1933. 


Unless the commission halts further con- 
struction, subscribers’ rates must be in- 
creased to provide adequate returns on in- 
vestment, it stated. 

The lack of independent relationship be- 
tween the Wisconsin company as the buyer, 
and the Western Electric Co. as the manu- 
facturer and seller “places the burden 
squarely upon the Wisconsin Telephone Co. 
to justify the enormous increases in its 
plan account and investment for equipment 
purchased chiefly from the Western Elec- 
tric Co., in the face of what would appear 
to be, prima facie, an already adequate, if 
not considerably overbuilt plant,” stated the 
order. 

The commission announced it would not 
delay proceedings under this order until 
completion of the pending state-wide in- 
vestigation into the company’s rates and 
practices. It set the first hearing for 
March 20, at Madison. 


Indiana Bill for Reorganizing 
Commission Passed by House. 
A public utility commission bill, provid- 

ing for the reorganization of the Indiana 
Public Service Commission, reducing the 
number of commissioners from five to 
three, has passed the House of the Indiana 
legislature. So accustomed has the House 
become to “ripping” boards and commis- 
sions that the bill attracted little attention 
and no debate when it was brought up for 
final action. 

The maximum salary for a commissioner 
will be $6,000. The bill provides for the 
appointment of a public counselor who 
could amend complaints and assume charge 
of cases with the consent of the complain- 
ants. The counselor would advise the pub- 
lic interested in rate cases. His maximum 
salary would be $6,000 annually. 


Ohio Associated Rate Case Before 


State Supreme Court. 

The Ohio Associated Telephone Co. rate 
case which was launched in New Philadel- 
phia early in 1929, involving an increase 
of 25 cents a telephone in rental, will be 
heard on its merits in the Ohio Supreme 
Court on March 22. 

The whole case will be reviewed, includ- 
ing the action of the commission in can- 
celing the refund bond of $14,058 posted in 
1929 under the former Pence law to indem- 
nify subscribers in event the company lost. 


South Carolina Commission Con- 
siders Rehearing Bell Case. 

At a conference on February 2 the 
South Carolina Railroad Commission took 
under consideration a petition from the 
Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
lor a rehearing on an order from the com- 
mission for the company to show cause 
why it should not reduce its rates in 
South Carolina. 

The commission completed an investiga- 
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tion into the rates of the company last 
August. On January 11 the commission 
issued an order for a reduction in ex- 
change rates amounting to 20 per cent and 
special charges on desk sets from 50 to 
25 cents. 

Commissioner Thomas H. Tatum said 
that the commission as yet had taken no 
action on the company’s petition for a 
rehearing. 


Nebraska Commission Seeks to 


Re-Open Bell Federal Rate Case. 


On the urgency of Floyd L. Bollen, new 
member of the Nebraska State Railway 
Commission, that body has filed an appli- 
cation, by the state’s attorney general, with 
the federal court at Lincoln asking for a 
re-opening of the Northwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co. rate case, decided by that court 
nearly eight years ago. 

The case arose out of the effort of the 
commission, following the war, to remove 
the 10 per cent surcharge on exchange 
rentals that it had granted. The litigation 
was before the federal court for three 
years, and resulted in that tribunal prac- 
tically directing the company to make its 
own rates, within the limitation of a rea- 
sonable return on the value of its property. 
Since then the commission has not inter- 
fered. 

In the petition just filed, the railway com- 
missioners say that they desire to be sub- 
stituted as party defendants for their prede- 
cessors in office, and desire to show to the 
court that: 

“Commission believes that the public wel- 
fare and the interest of the citizens of the 
state of Nebraska require that the commis- 
sion should institute an investigation into 
the valuation of the property, and assets of 
the company, its earnings and income, its 
expenditures and fixed charges and such 
other matters as may be necessary to ar- 
rive at the value of the property used in 
rendering service, both at its various ex- 
changes throughout the state and also its 
toll line service, to the end that such rates 
may be fixed both for such exchange serv- 
ice and toll service as will be reasonably 
compensatory to the plaintiff and also not 
in excess of the value of the service ren- 
dered to the patrons and subscribers, and 
the commission desires to institute and con- 
duct such proceedings.” 

It will be noted that the intention is to 
inquire into the value of the service to 
patrons in addition to a reasonable return. 
Commissioner Bollen said that the extent 
of the investigation will be determined by 
the appropriations the legislature will make 
for that purpose. The governor has recom- 
mended a decrease in the investigations 
item; and if his recommendation prevails 
—and it will unless three-fifths of each 
house override him—the investigation will 
be greatly curtailed. 

In its petition just filed, the commission 
points out that the court decree enjoins it 
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from enforcing or attempting to enforce 
its old order removing the surcharge, inso- 
far as it affects Nebraska rates; and also 
from interfering with the charging of ex- 
change rates not approved by the commis- 
sion until such time as other or different 
rates for such service are prescribed and 
become effective. 

The commissioners insist that nothing in 
this decree should be deemed to restrain the 
future exercise of the legislative powers of 
the commission, and that the court would 
be without power, jurisdiction or authority 
to attempt, in any way, to interfere with 
the future exercise of such powers and 
functions or to enjoin it from instituting 
such proceedings as it deems necessary and 
proper for that purpose and from proceed- 
ing to prescribe reasonable rates. 

In view of the fact that it has been as- 
serted and claimed that the decree of March 
4, 1925, is sufficiently broad in its terms to 
enjoin the defendants, and these applicants 
as their successors in office, from instituting 
and exercising those legislative functions, 
they ask that the court enter such addi- 
tional or supplemental decree as may be 
necessary and proper, so restricting and 
limiting the effect of the decree as to per- 
mit them to institute and conduct the in- 
vestigation desired and to fix rates. 

In case it is found by the court that the 
existing decree does prevent an investiga- 
tion being made, it is asked to make such 
an order as will leave the commission free 
to go ahead. 

Notice was given the company that the 
matter would be called in federal court on 
March 4. 


Company Rule Concerning Risks 
Due to Service Interruptions. 
The New York Public Service Commis- 

sion began on February 15 a hearing in 
New York City on its own motion, on the 
provision in the New York Telephone Co.’s 
tariff schedule by which the subscriber as- 
sumes all risks relative to interruptions of 
service except under certain conditions un- 
der which the loss is divided on a pro rata 
basis. 

Major M. L. Krulewitch, assistant coun- 
sel to the commission, presided. He ex- 
plained later that the question at issue was 
whether this provision should be continued 
in the company’s schedules. The inference 
of the provision, it was pointed out, was 
that the subscriber has no recourse even if 
an interruption were due to negligence. 

The hearing followed a complaint by 
Myron S. Blumenthal, manager of the 
Universal Trade Press Syndicate, who con- 
tended that the provisions limiting liability 
presented a potential hazard to all telephone 
users. 

The first witness, called by the company, 
was C. C. Johnson, engineer of rates for 
the company. He testified at length con- 
cerning the safeguards erected by the utility 
to insure uninterrupted service. He said 
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that while the number of errors and mis- 
takes in service represented a small propor- 
tion of all calls, the company could not be 
held responsible for them, except in cases 
of gross neglect, unless the rates 
greatly increased. 

E. C. Ryder, one of three attorneys rep- 
resenting the company, opened the proceed- 
ings by saying that the provision in question 
has been in the company’s tariff in the same 
or a similar form for 25 years, and that 
the company regarded it as essential to op- 
eration. 


were 


He said that similar provisions were op- 
erative in other states, and that the com- 
pany had not relied on it as protection for 
lax practices or carelessness. 


Drastic Operating Economies by 
New York Bell Urged. 

The annual report of the New York Pub- 
lic Service Commission submitted to Gov- 
ernor Herbert H. Lehman and the legis- 
lature on February 14 discussed reductions 
in rates of public utility companies. 

“It is imperative that rates be cut imme- 
diately wherever this can possibly be done 
without impairing the utilities’ ability to 
render adequate service,” says the report. 
“Under present economic conditions, utility 
customers of all classes are finding it more 
difficult, and in some cases impossible, to 
pay for the service to which they have been 
accustomed. 

“Many of the utilities are sufficiently 
progressive and wide awake to understand 
this necessity and are willing to make re- 
ductions without forcing the commission to 
conduct a complete, formal rate case,” con- 
tinues the report. “By this procedure the 
utilities save the cost of litigation, improve 
their customer relations and secure addi- 
tional business. 

“We confidently believe that if the utili- 
ties in the state of New York were to make 
immediately substantial reductions in their 
rates, the amount of electricity, gas and 
telephone service used would very greatly 
increase. Generally speaking, utilities have 
at present surplus plant, and as the in- 
creased service could be supplied at rela- 
tively low cost, the net income could be 
maintained or improved. 

“Of course, reductions are not always 
followed instantly by increased use; there 
is usually some lag; but where substantial 
cuts are made, the response usually comes 
so promptly that the interval between rate 
reductions and increased consumption is 
short and can easily be bridged by any 
sound company.” 

It is pointed out in the commission’s re- 
port that a survey of rates and use of util- 
ity service in other states as well as in 
New York, clearly demonstrates that where 
rates are low, the amount of electricity, gas 
or telephone service used is high; and 
where rates are high, such use is low. 

“As an effective means of increasing the 
use of utility services, rate reductions are 
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most important,’ says the report. “In- 
creases in rates do not always produce larg- 
er net income; and conversely, rate reduc- 
tions often do not produce decreased net 
income. The latter often stimulate in- 
creased use, which use does not increase 
expenses in fixed charges proportionally, 
with the result that the net income is in- 
creased rather than decreased.” 

The report says that “it is felt that those 
in charge of the New York Telephone Co. 
can and should institute drastic economies 
in operating expenses to the ultimate bene- 
fit of both the company and its subscribers.” 

“Every effort that this commission has 
made in the past to check the steadily-in- 
creasing expenditures and operating cost 
has been met with the argument that the 
actual determination of what are proper 
expenses is a function of management, and 
so long as bad faith or fraud or actual 
recklessness cannot be shown, such ex- 
penditures by a company may not be ques- 
tioned,” says the report. 

In 1919, according to the report, annual 
operating expenses per station of the New 
York Telephone Co. were $35; and in 1931 
these expenses amounted to $57, an increase 
of 63 per cent over 1919. 

The commission found that of the total 
of 19,653 stations served by five telephone 
companies which reduced rates, 15,457, or 
78.5 per cent, pay less than the rates of 
the New York Telephone Co. in exchanges 
of comparable size; 4,091 stations, or 21 
per cent, pay the same, and 105 stations, 
Y% of 1 per cent, pay more. 

The service of these Independent com- 
panies, it is stated in the report, is of a 
high quality and it is not expected that the 
lower level of rates will have any detri- 
mental effect upon the service. 


Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 


ILLINOIS. 

January 30: Special permission granted 
application of the Raritan Switchboard & 
Telephone Co. to put in force on less than 
statutory notice, effective January 1, 1933, 
annual rates for telephone service at Rari- 
tan, as follows: Business telephone, single 
party line, $12.00; residence, single party, 
$10.00; party line telephones, $8.00. 

February 7: Special permission granted 
application of the Illinois Mutual Tele- 
phone Co., Seward, to publish on less than 
statutory notice, effective from January 1 to 
December 31, a discount of 30 per cent on 
all telephone station rates paid in advance 
within the first 30 days of each quarter. 

February 8: Extension of time granted 
the Illinois Bell Telephone Co. until March 
1 to file briefs in case No. 21,864, Illinois 
Commerce Commission on its own motion 
against the Illinois Bell company, in the 
matter of citation to show cause why the 
additional charge of $3.00 per year for hand- 
sets should not be reduced or eliminated. 

February 9: Special permission granted 
application of the Hamel Mutual Telephone 
Co. to publish on less than statutory notice, 
effective March 1, a rate of $1.00 per month 
on party line service, applying to rural ter- 
ritory, near Hamel, as stated in rate sched- 
ule I. C. C. No. 4. 
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February 9: Special permission granted 
application of the Crescent Telephone Co. 
to publish on less than statutory notice, 
effective during the period February 1 to 
December 31, rules stated on sheet No. 2 
of its rate schedule I. C. C. No. 5, provid- 
ing for a discount for prompt payment of 
bills at Erie and Hillsdale. 

February 9: Schedules presented on 
which no action was taken by the commis- 
sion: 

Adair Telephone Co.’s I. C. C. No. 4, 
applicable to Adair, contains a revision in 
rates for telephone service and switching 
charges, which constitute a reduction of 
approximately 1624 per cent per station per 
year, effective March 1. 

Wabash Telephone Co.’s I. C. C. No. 1, 
supplement No. 1, regulations covering de- 
posits for establishing credit, applying to 
all exchanges of the company, effective 
February 24. 

Illinois Commercial Telephone Co.’s I. C. 
C. No. 3, first revised sheets 1 and 5, ap- 
plicable to Garden Prairie and I. C. C. No. 
1, revised sheets 1 and 8, applicable to Ca- 
pron, changes the final date of the discount 
period from the 15th to the 20th day of 
the current month, effective March 5. 

Illinois Commercial Telephone Co.’s I. C. 
C. No. 1, first revised sheets 1, 4 and 9, 
applicable to Saybrook, changes the billing 
for rural subscribers from quarterly to 
monthly and for switching subscribers from 
semi-annually to quarterly, effective on 
March 5. 

Illinois Telephone Co.’s I. C. C. No. 1, 
regulations covering deposits for establish- 
ing credit applying at all exchanges, effec- 
tive March 6. 

Automatic Home Telephone Co.’s I. C. 
C. No. 1, original sheets 7, 8 and 9, regula- 
tions covering deposits for establishing 
credit, effective March 1. 

Illinois Valley Telephone Co.’s I. C. C. 
No. 1, original sheets 7, 8 and 9, regulations 
covering deposits for establishing credit 
applying at all exchanges, effective March 1. 

Missourl. 

February 15: Approval granted applica- 
tion of the Scotia Telephone Co. to sell all 
of its property to the Ozark Central Tele- 
phone Co. and the application of the Ozark 
Central company to buy and operate the 
properties, which include exchanges at Bag- 
nell, Beaufort, Camdenton, Eldon, Festus, 
Hillsboro, Imperial, Linn Creek, Macks 
Creek, Pevely, Tuscumbia, Ulman, Union. 
Versailles and Washington, and toll lines 
Eldon-Etterville, Eldon-Tuscumbia, Eldon- 
Versailles, Linn Creek-Ha Ha Tonka, Linn 
Creek-Macks Creek, Versailles-Gravois 
Mills, Pevely, Festus, Tuscumbia-Ulman, 
Versailles-Stover, Washington-Union, UI- 
man-Iberia and Beaufort-Leslie. 

February 15: Complaint filed by Eman- 
uel M. Loeb, doing business as the Repub- 
lic Coke & Chemical Co., against the South- 
western Bell Telephone Co., requesting tele- 
phone service. 

February 17: Application filed by the 
Ozark Central Telephone Co. for authority 
to issue 700 shares of common no pat 
stock. 

WISCONSIN. 

March 2: Hearing at Eagle River on 
complaint of residents in vicinity of Eagle 
River against mileage rates the Common- 
wealth Telephone Co. charges for construc 
tion of extensions from its Eagle River 
exchange. 

March 20: Hearing at Madison on or 
der of the commission of February 1/7, 
citing the Wisconsin Telephone Co. to ex- 
plain why it should not be prevented from 
making further improvements and exten- 
sions. 
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Nebraska’s Round-Table 


business or errands he had to do which a 
telephone can do for a patron. Yet he wants 
to keep a telephone for protection. He 
should have it and the company should have 
the revenue a telephone hanging on a wall 
unused would supply. 

Mr. Fuerst said he believed a rate should 
be established for such a class of service, 
where there is only a limited use, based on 
the minute and hour use which can be 
readily computed, until times get better. 
This customer, who can pay and is willing 
to pay for limited service, ought to be re- 
tained in some way. 

Stating the figures in another way, he 
said it cost the ten low users 2% cents a 
minute to talk and the greatest users 2% 
mills per minute. Two low users paid six 
cents a minute, averaging for the month, 
while the greatest users paid less than a 
mill a minute. 

Mr. Brogan said that for the last three 
years the Northwestern Bell company has 
been offering in sections of Omaha service 
to two-party residence users on a message- 
rate basis, $2 a month, with a charge of 
five cents for every call over a total of 
40. This schedule, he thought, saved some 
that would have been lost. 

The company found it hard to put a fence 
around any group of customers. It had 
also found that customers with two or three 
cars and other evidences of ability to pay a 
flat unlimited rate were dropping into the 
restricted service class, and in order to keep 
within their 40 calls, had their friends 
call them up instead of the reverse. They 
were depriving themselves of conveniences 
out of a desire to save a little. He thought 
that this was likely to develop a habit of re- 
stricted use that a flat rate encourages. 

It is some job to sell service, he stated, 
and the company has five trained girls at 
Omaha working to maintain the use of the 
two-party flat-rate service. He thought it 
a mistake for the people to lower their 
sights and, as indicated, deprive themselves 
of convenience and comforts they can af- 
ford. In normal times about 12 per cent of 
the patrons in Omaha to whom the service 
was available, took the message-rate service. 
At the present time it is about 20 per cent. 

Why Rates Should Remain. 

Secretary Kloidy, with the aid of a black- 
board, put over an effective argument for 
use by managers and solicitors that he said 
was a complete answer to the question of 
why telephone companies do not cut rates. 
He said that the public should be made to 
understand that speculative profits are not 
possible in the telephone business. 

In the days before regulation, it was a 
familiar game with the promoter type to 
sell stocks to the public and then, by using 
earnings for extensions and betterments, 
leave nothing for dividends. This, in time, 
gave him the opportunity to buy the non- 


(Continued from page 13.) 
dividend-paying stock at his own price. 
With regulation, additional capital must 
come from other sources. 

Mr. Kloidy laid down the thesis that all 
telephone service is given at cost. What 
is paid in dividends is the cost of money; 
and it is just as vital and legitimate a cost 
as that of lineman and operator services. 
In good times the companies, therefore, are 
operating only at cost. In bad times, such 
as these, they are operating below cost— 
and they will be out of business if this 
situation continues long. 

Illustration of Operations. 

He illustrated his point by setting up the 
financial structure and history of an aver- 
age company ; one where the plant cost $20,- 
000 and served 50 business, 200 residence 
and 100 farm stations—the former at $3 
and the latter at $1.50 a month each, which 
are standard rates in Nebraska for ex- 
changes of this size. He set down figures 
corresponding to the normal pay given to 
operators, lineman and manager and for 
rental, light, heat and incidentals, and found 
these totaled $500 a month. The cost of 
hiring the $20,000 capital meant another 
$100 a month, a total of $600. 

Under these circumstances, normal oper- 
ation is had. Then comes a time like the 
present, with a demand for reduced rates. 
The company refuses to comply, and this 
leaves the monthly financial setup, the esti- 
mate being on the basis of average experi- 
ence of actual company operation, of $426 
of revenues. This is under the assumption 
that half the farmers quit service, as they 
have done, 50 of the town residents drop 
out and eight of the business houses quit, a 
total of 108. As a limit, expenses could 
not be cut more than $75 a month, and 
this would leave the company in the situ- 
ation of having expenses of $525 a month 
paid out of revenues of $426. 

“Suppose, however,” said Mr. Kloidy, 
“that the management concedes that rates 
ought to be cut 50 cents a month, and that 
not a single subscriber is lost. Under such 
circumstances the revenue from farm sta- 
tions would be $100, from town residence 
$200, and from business service, $125, a 
total of $425.” This, Mr. Kloidy pointed 
out, is just a dollar less than the revenue 
with a third of the telephones out, not to 
mention the fact that with these telephones 
out the company has 108 fewer stations to 
maintain. 

Experience, however, has shown, he said, 
that even a reduction in rates does not keep 
all the subscribers on the normal times list. 
Based on actual experience of companies 
this would happen to the company under 
consideration : 

With rates cut 50 cents a month, the rev- 
enue from 70 rural stations instead of the 
normal 100 would be $70; from 160 residence 
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stations instead of 200 it would be $160; 
and from 46 business stations instead of 
50, it would be $115, a total per month 
of $345. 

“There,” said Mr. Kloidy, as he replaced 
his stick of chalk, “is the answer you are 
all at liberty to give to the man who says 
you ought to and can afford to cut rates 
in order to be carrying your share of things. 
It points directly to extinction for you— 
and nine out of ten men to whom you put 
it, as I have put it, will agree with you 
that you can’t cut rates. I haven’t found 
anybody in the state to answer it when | 
have put it up; and in fact, there isn’t any 
answer.” 

Rural Losses Continue. 

C. L. Kelly, North Bend, head of the 
Farmers Telephone Co. of Dodge County, 
said that the company had its heaviest sta- 
tion losses in January, and that about 25 
per cent of the patrons have discontinued 
service. The company has over 400 stock- 
holders, most of them farmers. The com- 
pany had sought to keep all of its old force 
of workers, but had cut linemen 40 per 
cent, operators 35 per cent and general 
officers 50 per cent in pay. 

B. G. Miller, of Crete, said that his 
company had let one operator go, but had 
only slightly reduced wages. 

D. E. McGregor, of Gibson, who oper- 
ates several groups of companies, said dras- 
tic reductions in number and pay of oper- 
ators were necessary, while the manager 
and stockholders get nothing, due to heavy 
losses. 

E. C. Hunt, of Blair, who also operates 
several groups, said that on the small ex- 
changes a widow and a daughter, or a man 
and his wife, do all the work for very 
small pay, a condition forced upon him. 

Speaking for the larger companies, J. H. 
Agee, vice-president and general manager 
of the Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
said that employes were put on a five-day 
week basis, except the construction gang, 
which takes every fourth week off. At 
several small exchanges, he thought that 
service would have to be supplied either 
by automatic boards or from adjoining ex- 
changes. For the present, those who had 
been operating them had preferred to take 
heavy cuts in pay rather than lose the work 
altogether. He believes that the situation 
is now at its worst, and he looks for im- 
provement in the next two or three months. 

All of the testimony was to the effect 
that service is being maintained at the old 
level. Several suggested that if the rail- 
way commission held to its position, taken 
in one case that the exchange must be kept 
open, it will find itself in the telephone 
business. Clifford Rebman of the Naponee 
Telephone Co., a farmer-owned organiza- 
tion, said that a heavy reduction in rates 
had resulted in 12 reconnections, but that a 
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75-cent rate for farmers had not secured 
a single order for reconnection. 

D. E. McGregor called attention to the 
situation resulting from following the com- 
mission’s orders as to depreciation setup. 
In some cases this now amounts to half the 
revenues. 

Secrets of Selling. 

N. S. Spears, sales training supervisor of 
the Northwestern Bell, Telephone Co., dis- 
cussed “Generating More Sales Power.” 
This, he said, is absolutely necessary if the 
telephone companies are to secure their 
portion of the customer’s dollar in compe- 
tition with the sellers of electrical appli- 
ances and automobiles. So far the com- 
panies have failed to put over the fact that 
the telephone is a fundamental necessity of 
the American home. 

To secure results, there must be a sales 
organization, a sales program, and a sales 
system, with efficient and qualified salesmen 
on the job. He said his company had 
taught small groups of eight to twelve, first 
the technique of selling and then tested 
them by case work, demonstrations of sell- 
ing. No high-pressure salesmanship was 
taught; only how to approach the customer 
and how to study his reactions. 

People do not buy because they need 
things. Fundamentally there are but three 
needs—fire, food and water, and perhaps 
shelter. People buy because they want 
things; this is a more fundamental urge 
and is essentially emotional. Hence the 
appeal must be through the emotions, which, 
unimpeded, result in action. Get people 
to want a thing first, and then they will 
feel the need of buying. A man with a 
hat doesn’t need a new one—but he may 
be taught to want one. This is true of a 
coat, but nobody wants to go to a dentist 
for dental work that may be painful. 

There are five fundamental emotions in- 
volved in salesmanship, and a study of na- 
tional advertising will disclose the presence 
of an appeal to one or more of them—love, 
fear, selfishness, vanity and mental com- 
fort. Mr. Spears discussed these in detail 
and how they can be appealed to by a 
trained salesman. 

The mechanics of salesmanship consist of 
preparation, approach, presentation and the 
close. If the first three rungs in the ladder 
of success are mounted, the close is almost 
automatic. In presenting the story, add 
color and vividness. Eye glasses are not 
sold as glasses, but as aids to better vision; 
vacuum cleaners are not sold as such but 
as aids to household cleanliness; an electric 
washer is not sold as a washer but as a 
labor-saving device. 

The telephone, he said, has greater in- 
tangible values than anything else that is 
sold, and these are often of the most value 
to the customer, getting aid in cases of 
sudden sickness, giving fire alarms, protec- 
tion of various sorts. Repetition and ac- 
are two other essentials of sales- 
Without repetition, talk loses its 
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Answers to the Traffic Questions 
Presented on Page 13. 

1. In setting a completion objective, the 
kind of traffic offered, the season of the 
year and local conditions, that might have 
some bearing on the situation, must be 
considered. Therefore, it is not possible 
to say what is considered a good per cent 
completed without making a study of these 
things for the particular office involved. 

2. The classification of the call does 
not change. The rate remains the same 
as if the charge had been accepted. 

3. When the opportunity presents itself, 
explain the advantages of holding the line 
in a pleasant and tactful manner. If the 
calling party still refuses to hold the line, 
no further action can be taken. 

4. The call is referred to the supervisor. 
She will ask the calling party for the list- 
ing of the station to which the call is to 
be charged, and for the name, address and 
connection with the firm or person whom 
he wishes to pay for the call. If the re- 
plies are satisfactory, the supervisor will 
authorize the transfer of the charge, make 
a memorandum of the call, and reach the 
third station as soon as possible and ask 
if the charge will be accepted. If the 
third station will not accept the charge, 
the supervisor will reach the calling sta- 
tion and try to secure it. If both stations 
refuse to accept the charge, the supervisor 
will refer the case to the chief operator 
and the chief operator will refer the case 
to the employe locally designated to handle 
such a case. 

5. IN tickets are sometimes required 
either continuously or during stated pe- 
riods for accounting purposes. 








punch. People must be told exactly what 
they are buying, what it will cost, when 
they may get it, and when they must pay 
for it. 

Mr. Spears discussed at length methods 
of meeting sales objections, many of which 
are false or fancied. In these cases the 
best way is to restate them in other terms 
which show their frailty. Avoid being 
dominating or argumentative, he counselled. 
Use the leading questions method and get 
a man to saying “yes” so that when it 
comes to the close he will say it again. Ask 
a man if it wouldn’t be nice if he had a 
telephone service, if he didn’t think this 
would protect him from losses by fire and 
long illnesses to members of his family. 
Make assumptions rather than matter-of- 
fact statements. 

Avoid stating the price too early in the 
interview, he warned. Don’t make the 
prospect price-conscious. Defer quoting 
price as long as possible; when made, put 
it in term of ten cents a day rather than 
$3 a month. Get him to make a number 
of minor decisions, such as where the tele- 
phone should go; and it will be easy for 
him to make the major decision. 
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“Use trial closes,” he said. “Ask him if 
he would prefer to have the telephone put 
on the wall or on a secretary, and get him 
to picturing it in place. If he means to 
buy, he will make a choice. If he says he 
hasn’t yet decided to buy, you haven't yet 
sold him. Don’t talk too much. Concen- 
trate on what you have to say.” 


Demonstrations of Making Sales. 

Following this address practical appli- 
cation of the principles and methods was 
made by case work, Messrs. Pratt and Van- 
Horne taking alternately the role of seller 
and buyer. In the first instance, Mr. Pratt 
sought to sell Mr. VanHorne, a farmer who 
had been without service for two years; 
and in the second Mr. VanHorne, as the 
telephone salesman, secured cancellation of 
a removal order. 

Following this, George Dobson and Field- 
ing Woods of the Lincoln company staged 
a parody sales sketch, the former taking 
the role of a telephone man trying to sell 
an old maid. 

Mr. Spears closed his demonstration with 
the advice that people must not be ap- 
proached with the idea they are unable to 
pay for things now in this economical 
period. The company’s experience is that 
quality salesmanship in difficult fields has 
produced more satisfactory results than 
mediocre salesmanship in more favorable 
situations. He thought that a real oppor- 
tunity exists for the business man who 
avoids mob psychology. 

Formal resolutions were adopted by the 
convention expressing appreciation of the 
various acts of hospitality and entertain- 
ment. 

No memorial service was programmed as 
there were no deaths reported among asso- 
ciation members during the year. A num- 
ber of the members brought feminine mem- 
bers of their families with them, and these 
were entertained Wednesday with a theatre 
party. The auditing committee reported all 
accounts correct. 

The final session was the annual ban- 
quet held the closing evening. <A turkey 
dinner was served, following which were 
30 minutes of novel entertainment supplied 
by the Lincoln company. The stage in the 
dining room was set to represent the interior 
of a broadcasting studio, and that was what 
it turned out to be. 

The entertainers from KFAB, the Lin- 
coln broadcasting station, were present in 
person, and the entire program went out 
over the air as a part of the broadcasting 
company’s offering. It was dedicated to 
the telephone association. 

On the program appeared Miss Ethelyn 
Colwell, who as “Molly Malone, Your 
Telephone Operator,” appears on the Lin- 
coln company’s tri-weekly radio program. 
Miss Colwell gave an interesting history of 
the association, recalling pioneer days and 
listing some of the men then prominent in 
the industry. Dancing followed the enter- 
tainment. 
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With the Manufacturers and Jobbers 





FWD Promotes T. G. Shedore to 
Assistant Sales Manager. 

The Four Wheel Drive Sales Co. of 
Clintonville, Wis., has announced the ap- 
pointment of T. G. Shedore, former man- 
ager of the national accounts department, 
to the position of assistant sales manager. 

Mr. Shedore has been a member of the 
FWD organization for the past 16 years 
and has advanced from the position of a 
mechanic in 1917 to his present position. 
Thoroughly familiar with all of the details 
in four-wheel-drive truck construction and 
with a background of 11 years of sales 
work, he brings to his new position a 
wealth of experience. 

Mr. Shedore has literally grown with the 
FWD organization and after five years’ ex- 
perience in shop work, final inspection and 
road testing, he was placed in charge of 
the rebuilt division in 1922. Promotions 
followed at regular intervals and he was 
placed in charge of larger divisions as the 
company expanded. He had charge suc- 
cessively of the Wisconsin sales division, 
fire truck division, utility division, and was 
in charge of the national accounts depart- 
ment until January 1, at which time he was 
promoted to his new position. 

His new duties will consist largely of 
organization work and supervision in the 
home office. During the past several years 
Mr. Shedore has traveled throughout the 
country rather extensively and is known 
personally to a large number of public 
utility executives and fleet owners. 
Kellogg Switchboard Installed in 

Tacoma, Wash., Hospital. 

A Kellogg No. 17-C magneto switch- 
board was recently installed in the Tacoma 
Hospital at Tacoma, Wash. This board 
has a capacity of 34 lines and is well suit- 
ed to handle the hospital’s traffic. Capa- 
ble of being mounted either on a wall or on 
a desk, a board of this type can be located 
practically anywhere. It is equipped with 
a suspended type operator’s set. 

Officials at the hospital have expressed 
their complete satisfaction with the sim- 
plicity and reliable operation of the new 
Kellogg switchboard. 


Cleveland Interconnected Metal 
Trench and Excavating Guards. 
The Cleveland Trencher Co., Cleveland. 

Ohio, manufacturer of wheel and ladder 

ype trenchers, the combination tamper- 

backfiller and Penote manhole forms, has 
just announced a new product—Cleveland 
trench guards. 

These patented, interconnected metal 
trench and excavating guards are intended 
to replace the old unsatisfactory, ineffectual 





wooden “barricades.” That they will ful- 
fill a long desired need is evidenced by the 
many interesting practical features that 
make these guards one of the most eff- 
cient of the recent developments placed ou 
the market. 

For many years, utilities, municipalities, 
state and government construction depart- 
ments, and contractors have felt the inad- 





View of Cleveland Trench Guard, Show- 
ing How Guard Rails Are Held and the 
Pipe Support for Lanterns or Flags. 


equacy of the old wooden “horses” to du 
a real job of protection in case of open 
excavations, ditches and trench. 

The illustration shows the design and 
construction of these new guards and dem- 
onstrates how practically a series of them 
will enable the user to quickly construct a 
complete, unbroken fence entirely around 
any shape of excavation or alongside of 
any trench. The fact that the “guard rail 
holder” swivels in any direction, assuring 
equal efficiency no matter at what angle 
the rails are set, is novel and unique and 
the flexibility thus secured increases mate- 
rially their usability. 

A feature of Cleveland trench guards 
that adds greatly to their value is that they 
are interconnected, thus eliminating the 
space that is always found when any other 
type of barricade is used. This connecting 
of the rail has two further advantages, in 
that it also cuts in half the number of sup- 
ports required on any job and sets the 
alternate rails at different heights, adding 
greatly to the attention value. 

Another feature that is exclusive to 
Cleveland trench guards and increases their 
value, because of the added safety secured, 
is the combination lantern and flag support 
which places either well above the guard 
rail, and in full view from every direc- 
tion. Flag or lantern is secured in posi- 
tion by the insertion of pin or nail, thus 
minimizing considerably the chance of loss 
or theft of the flags and lanterns. 
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These new trench guards, strong and 
durable, made of rust-proofed malleable 
iron, will deliver long service and assure 
economy because of the elimination of the 
breakage and replacement constantly neces- 
sary with the old type wooden horse. 

The galvanized pipe legs and lantern- 
flag supports are threaded for ease in set- 
ting up and dismantling, and the entire 
guard can be conveniently packed in small 
space for transportation. 


Western Electric Vice-President 
and Director Retires. 

At a recent meeting of the board of di- 
rectors of the Western Electric Co. the 
resignation of William P. Sidley, of Chi- 
cago, as a director and vice-president was 
accepted. He likewise resigned as a direc- 
tor of the Manufacturers’ Junction Railway 
Co., a Western Electric subsidiary in Chi- 
cago. His resignation follows his retire- 
ment which:took place on January 30 when 
he reached the age of 65, the retirement age 
in the company. 

Mr. Sidley became vice-president and 
general counsel of the Western Electric Co. 
in 1908 and a director in 1915. Since 1928 
he has been serving in an advisory capacity. 
Mr. Sidley is a member of the Chicago law 
firm of Cutting, Moore and Sidley. 


BOOK REVIEW. 

STANDARD HANDBOOK FOR ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERS, by Staff of Specialists, Frank 
F. Fowle, editor-in-chief. Published by 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York. 2790 
pages 4% ins. by 7 ins., profusely illus- 
trated. Price $6 for limited period. 

It is 11 years since the fifth edition of 
this handbook appeared and many new de- 
velopments have taken place in electrical 
engineering and research work. The pres- 
ent edition is 600 pages larger than the 
previous one. 

Every section was thoroughly revised and 
brought up to date. Many parts were en- 
tirely rewritten. Whole new sections—much 
new material throughout the book—were 
added. The greatest advances have been 
in the fields of power plants, and telephony, 
telegraphy and radio, and the new sections 
relate mainly to these fields. Out-dated 
material has been deleted and other mate- 
rial condensed. Other sections have been 
rewritten completely. 

Electrical engineers and many engaged 
in electrical work will find the handbook 
very useful because of the wealth of in- 
formation it contains on every development 
in electrical lines. In addition to the spe- 
cial introductory price, an exchange allow- 
ance of $1 will be made on an earlier edi- 
tion of the handbook further lowering the 
price of the new edition to $5. 
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Condensed Telephone News 


Officers of Companies Are Urgently Requested to Forward to Us Promptly 
All Financial and Other Statements as Soon as Issued and Any Items Relat- 
ing to Construction, Rebuilding, or Changes in Their Plants and Systems 


Financial. 

Gesto, Ontario, CAN.—The financial 
statement for 1932 of the Colchester North 
Telephone System reveals a balance of 
$229.63, with receipts of $4,809.63 and ex- 
pnditures totalling $4,580. Debentures and 
interest accounted for $1,068.92. 

BriIGHTON, ILt.—At the annual meeting 
of the Brighton Telephone Co. the treas- 
urer’s report showed receipts during the 
yar ending December 31, 1932, of $2,- 
39.15; expenditures, $2,249.96, leaving a 
balance of $209.63. During the year a new 
ofice building was erected at a cost of $700 
ona lot that cost $200, in addition to re- 
building lines and overhauling the switch- 
board. 

CLINTONVILLE, Wis.—According to a re- 
port read at the annual meeting of the Ur- 
han Telephone Co., 425 telephones were 
taken out in 1932 and the company showed 
a loss of $541.00 for the same period. A 
total business of $34,000 was reported by the 
secretary. P. C. Rogers and Conrad Han- 
gartner were reelected as directors of the 
company. 

Construction. 

New Haven, Conn.—The Southern New 
England Telephone Co. plans to spend $3,- 
900,000 this year for gross additions to 
plant, $1,700,000 of which will be for re- 
habilitation projects, according to A. F. 
Brooks, vice-president and general man- 
ager. There are 30,000 less telephones in 
state of Connecticut this year than in 1933, 
it was. stated. 

Guyton, Ga.—Extensive repairs and im- 
provements are being made on the telephone 
lines and exchange here by the Effingham 
Telephone Co. The exchange that has 
been at Pineora will be done away with and 
all these lines connected to the Guyton 
«change. George W. Fetzer, Jr., is owner 
i the lines. 

SPRINGFIELD, ILt.—District Commercial 
Manager F. W. Kelly of the Illinois Bell 
Telephone Co. has announced that expendi- 
tures amounting to $18,100 have been 
authorized to cover reconditioning and re- 
construction work on the company’s Spring- 
ield-Taylorville, Taylorville-Pana and 
Spring field-Pawnee long distance lines. 

Anprews, INnp.—Approximately $3,000 
will be expended here by the United Tele- 


phone Co. in the installation of underground 
cable, it is announced. 

Osnasrock, N. D.—Through an ar- 
rangement with its telephone patrons in 
this vicinity, the Central West Public Serv- 
ice Co. is planning to completely rebuild its 
line system here. A temporary hookup of 
the telephones in the village was completed 
by a crew under the direction of H. E. 
Thompson of Langdon, area manager. 

In the future the patrons will pay a re- 
duced rental fee and will maintain the lines 
themselves. 

CoLviLLE, WasH.—More than $30,000 
worth of improvements are being made by 
the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
here, it has been announced. New telephone 
instruments were furnished subscribers and 
a new switchboard placed in the exchange 

Elections. 

Cuttom, Itt.—The annual meeting of the 
Cullom Mutual Telephone Co. was held last 
month and officers were reelected as fol- 
lows: President, W. J. Kiley; vice-presi- 
dent, George Koerner; secretary and treas- 
urer, J. W. Shearer; director, Eke Leiser ; 
central committeeman, John Diebel. 

At the organization meeting of the cen- 
tral committee, George Koerner was chosen 
chairman, and John Diebel secretary and 
treasurer. Dues were set at $6.00 for this 
year, with a discount of 50 cents, or $5.50, 
if paid by April 1. 

MANHATTAN, ILL.—At the annual meet- 
ing of the stockholders of the Manhattan 
Telephone Co. the following directors were 
elected for the ensuing year: Henry Eber- 
hart, Thomas Smith, Willard Seltzer, For- 
rest Lichtenwalter and Nelson Lynk. 

Immediately following the meeting, the 
directors held a meeting and elected their 
officers: Henry Eberhart, president; N. 
Lynk, vice-president; Forrest Lichtenwal- 
ter, secretary and treasurer. 

At a recent meeting of the Manhattan 
Telephone Co., Forrest Lichtenwalter, who 
had been serving as manager for the com- 
pany, for the past two years, resigned from 
the managership February 1. 

Maguon, Itt.—The Maquon Northwest 
Telephone Co. held its annual meeting and 
the following officers were elected: 

President, J. F. Burnett ; secretary, Ralph 
Gullett; treasurer, Mrs. Flora Clark. Di- 
rectors are: John Smith, Floyd Housh and 

Ralph Gullett. 
























Tampico, Itt.—Officers of the Tamp‘co 
Farmers Mutual Telephone Co. are: Pres- 
ident, H. A. Maxfield; secretary, John H. 
Daley; directors, Wm. Smith, Oscar Wet- 
zell and John H. Daley. 

Tonica, Itt.—The entire list of old offi- 
cers and board members was reelected at 
the recent annual meeting of the Tonica 
Switchboard Co. 

Officers named were: C. R. Ong, presi- 
dent; H. I. Baldwin, secretary-treasurer. 
Members of the board of directors include 
T. C. Henning, Walter Clark and George 
Ford. 

CAMDEN, INp.—The Camden Co-operative 
Telephone Co. has elected the following 
officers: R. C. Sharp, president; Dr. W 
H. Lane, vice-president; Charles Guard, 
secretary ; Mabel Mayne, treasurer; E. M. 
Cripe, trustee, succeeding U. E. Tesh. 
Other trustees are Cecil Kennedy and 
Charles Guard. 

MILLvILLE, INp.—The Millville Telephone 
Co. recently elected these officers: Lon 
Stohler, president; Clarence Bertsch, vice- 
president; Lew Gebhart, Arlo Pierce and 
Earl Gebhart, directors; Mr. and Mrs. 
Bert Daniels, lineman and telephone opera- 
tor. 

YEOMAN, Inp.—The Yeoman Telephone 
Co. has held the election of officers. The 
only change is the election as president of 
Gilbert Million, who takes the place of 
George Sites. Other officers are Moore 
Maxwell, secretary-manager, and Eva F. 
Ward, chief operator. 

AREDALE, lowa.—The Bennezette Mutual 
Telephone Co. recently elected Fred Zim- 
merman, president; Ed Pencook, vice-pres- 
ident; treasurer, Emile Jorges, secretary 
and lineman, Orley Miller. 

Avupuson, lowa.—J. J. Ruhs is president 
of the Audubon County Farm Mutual Tel- 
ephone Co.; B. J. Black, secretary, and C. 
H. Priestley, treasurer. 

The company operates 40 lines in Audu- 
bon county and in Union township, Guthrie 
county. There are 450 telephones owned 
in the company. 

ELperon, lowa.—At the annual meeting 
of the Farmers Mutual Telephone Co. the 
following officers were elected: F. A. Dvo- 
rak, president; Ray Wanderling, vice-pres- 
ident ; George Stransky, secretary and treas- 
urer. 

Ex.iiott, lowa.—The Elliott Mutual Tel- 
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ephone Co. held its annual meeting recent- 
ly and reelected its old officers as follows: 
William Mercer, president; A. A. Harding, 
vice-president ; Will Fortune, secretary; O. 
J. Powell, treasurer. 

Essex, Iowa.—The following officers 
were elected at the annual meeting of the 
Farmers Telephone Co.: Oscar Nelson, 
president; Lud Bengtson, vice-president ; 
and C. J. Liljedahl, secretary-treasurer. 
The directors chosen are August Strom, 
Andrew Frederickson, Eric Lindgren, Lud 

3engtson and William Westman. 

Gatva, lowa.—At the annual election of 
the Galva Telephone Exchange Co. those 
elected for the coming year are: Presi- 
dent, George Clapsaddle; vice-president, 
Will Hickey; secretary, M. M. Elk; treas- 
urer, C. C. Elk. Leo Brown, Fred Hus- 
tedt, Charles Zwemke, George Koch, and 
Leon Clapsaddle were elected as directors. 

At this meeting the board of directors cut 
the rate for residence telephones to $1 per 
month and business telephones $2.00 per 
month, quarterly if not paid in advance an 
additional 25 cents per month will be 
charged. 

GoLpFriELp, IowA.—At the annual meet- 
ing of the Goldfield Telephone Co. the 
directors elected the follows as officers: 

President, L. P. Stevenson; vice-presi- 
dent, Ole Lerdal; treasurer, J. E. Rich- 
ardson; secretary and manager, Chas. 
Troyer; lineman, W. H. Lewis; operators, 
L. B. Skafte and Jennie Tedrow. 

Other members of the board are Asa 
Reichter, C. F. Axon and H. M. McIntyre. 

WyomincG, IowA.—At the annual meet- 
ing of the stockholders of the Wyoming 
Mutual Telephone Co. the following direc- 
tors were elected: Fred Storm, Peter. Eich- 
ae Francis Woodworth, Newton French, 

. F. Saxon, E. C. Vaughn and Paul Lev- 
sen. Fred Storm is president; C. J. Ing- 
wersen, secretary, and P. S. Jansen, treas- 
urer. 

The financial report of the company 
showed an income of over $6,000 for the 
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year, with expenditures of approximately 
$5,000. Only necessary repairs were made 
by the company thus holding all expenses 
for the year to a minimum. 

Wameco, Kans.—At the annual meeting 
of the stockholders of the Wamego Tele- 
phone Co., the directors were all reelected. 

MILLINGTON, Micu.—The Tuscola Farm- 
ers’ Telephone Co. has elected the follow- 
ing officers: President, O. L. Cardwell; 
vice-president, William Davis; secretary, 
F. P. Koch, and treasurer, Elmer Case. 

NEw Troy, Micu.—The annual meeting 
of directors and stockholders of the Citi- 
zens Telephone Co. was held here recently 
and the following were elected as officers: 
J. F. Bruner, president; Mary E. Bruner, 
vice-president; E. E. Bruner, secretary and 
treasurer; A. G. English and Bert Keith, 
directors. Mrs. Vieva Pardee and Charles 
Sowersby were elected as auditors. 

Hartincton, Nes.—The Cedar County 
Farmers Telephone Co. met in annual ses- 
sion here recently. Directors reelected for 
the ensuing year are: B. Ready, Charles 
Samuelson, E. L. McGregor, Alphonse 
Lammers and Otto E. Enerson. 

Newport, N. Y.—At the annual meeting 
of the Newport Telephone Co., the follow- 
ing officers were elected: President, Leo 
C. Foss; vice-president and secretary, Paul 
i. Crego; treasurer, Eileen Aherne. 

Other directors are: E. M. Halladay, 
Alfred L. Hines, O. A. Foss, and F. X. 
Foss. 

Miscellaneous. 

CarmI, Itt.—A. N. Fullerton, son of O. 
W. Fullerton, manager of the local ex- 
change of the Illinois Commercial Tele- 
phone Co., was killed in an automobile ac- 
cident in Missouri on January 28. 


Cuicaco, Itt.—Veteran police officials 
sneered when girl operators supplanted men 
on the main police switchboard, but the 
first week’s tryout proved the girls were 
10 seconds a call faster than the policemen 
had been. 

Mason, Itt.—Guy Phillips has purchased 
the local exchange from the stockholders 
of the Mason Rural Telephone Co. 

Mepora, Itt.—The local exchange of the 
Chesterfield Telephone Co., which was re- 
cently destroyed by fire, has resumed serv- 
ice. A new Kellogg switchboard was in- 
stalled. 

Ouney, Itt.—The Illinois Commercial 
Telephone Co. will increase the number of 
employes in its revenue accounting depart- 
ment here by six employes from Newton, 
Iowa, as a result of a consolidation of the 
forces. 

PALESTINE, Irtt.—M. W. Schroy, man- 
ager of the LaMotte Cooperative Telephone 
Co., was painfully injured when a pole on 
which he was working broke, throwing him 
to the ground. 

Paris, Irt.—M. G. Carey, of Blooming- 
ton, has been named manager of the Wa- 
bash Telephone Co. to succeed P. A. 
Powers. 

SPRINGFIELD, Itt.—Ernest J. Kruetgen of 
Chicago has been appointed a member of 
the Illinois Commerce Commission and his 
appointment has been confirmed by the Sen- 
ate. Mr. Kruetgen is head of the photo- 
engraving firm of Ernest J. Kruetgen Co. 

Bryant, Inp.—James Adams, owner of 
the Peoples Telephone Co., died on Thurs- 
day, January 26, from injuries received 
when the car he was driving was struck 
by a train on Wednesday. Mr. Adams was 
74 years old. The car was completely de- 
molished, and Mr. Adams was thrown 
about 30 feet by the impact. 

Mr. Adams was a prominent resident of 
Jay county. He had been engaged in busi- 
ness for years, having lived there all his 
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life. Besides being owner of the Bryant 
telephone exchange, he also conducted a 
coal yard in Bryant. He is survived by his 
widow and one son, George. 

GREENFIELD, INpD.—An_ injunction suit 
filed in circuit court last month alleges that 
the Wilkinson Switchboard & Telephone 
Co. of Wilkinson has violated an agreement 
with the Commonwealth Telephone Co. of 
Shirley, and is extending its lines into the 
Shirley community. The suit asks that all 
construction of lines in the Shirley terri- 
tory be stopped by the defendant. 


Liscoms, Ilowa.—The Liscomb. Mutual 
Independent Telephone Co. has reduced its 
rates to $1.00 for all telephones. 

The new rates, effective March 1, will 
give stockholders living on rural lines, who 
have been paying $6 a year, a rate of $5 
a year, or 42 cents a month. Rural patrons 
who are non-stockholders and have been 
paying $8 per year, will get their service at 
$7. The town rates have | been reduced pro- 
portionately. 

Sipney, IowA—J. O. Mulligan, local 
manager of the Middle States Utilities Tele- 
phone Co., and Miss Thelma Lamb of Riv- 
erton were married in late January. 

Wuitten, lowa.—The annual meeting 
of the directors of the Whitten Mutual 
Telephone Central Organization was held 
recently for the purpose of electing tele- 
phone operators for another year. The 
present operators, Mr. and Mrs. James R. 
Eggleston, were reelected. This is the be- 
ginning of their sixth year as operators. 

The board also decided to lower the price 
of telephone dues, beginning March 1. The 
new rate will be 40 cents per month per 
telephone. For some time the dues have 
been 60 cents per month. 

Covert, Micu.—Dr. O. M. Vaughan, 
president of the Tri-County Telephone Co., 
has been elected president of the Pierce- 
Williams Co., South Haven, manufacturers 
of fruit packages. 

Gens Fatis, N. Y.—A spurt of flame 
in Arthur Binley’s garage upset plans for 
an elaborate ceremony inaugurating Glens 
Falls’ new automatic telephone system, over 
which Mayor Earle H. Stickney was to 
have made the first call. 

As the mayor lifted the receiver and 
dialed a number, fire engines clattered down 
the street. Mr. Binley, jumping to his own 
telephone at the sight of his garage on fire, 
had beat the mayor to the first call. 

BELLEVUE, OHIOo.—Approximately 252,000 
fewer toll calls were made over lines of 
the Northern Ohio Telephone Co. in 1932, 
it was stated at the annual meeting of 
stockholders of the company. 

HarrispurGc, Pa.—Stockholders of the 
United Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania on 
January 28 authorized the purchase of 11 
Independent telephone companies which op- 
erate in territory adjacent to that served 
by present properties of the United com- 
pany. 

Consummation of the consolidation de- 
pends on favorable action by the stock- 
holders of the 11 companies and by the 
Pennsylvania Public Service Commission 
which must approve the deal. 

Companies involved are: The Perry 
County Telephone & Telegraph Co., Dun- 
cannon; Allensville Telephone Co., Allens- 
ville; Farmers’ Telephone Co., Belleville: 
Bald Eagle Telephone Co., Lock Haven; 
Bedford-Fulton Telephone Co., Everett: 
Claar Telephone Co., Bedford; Milroy & 
Reedsville Telephone Ca. Reedsville; the 
Morrison’s Cove Telephone Co., Martins- 
burg; Nittany Telephone Co., Lock Haven: 
Pfoutz’s Valley Telephone Co., Millers- 
town, and the Woodcock Valley Telephone 
Co., Marklesburg. 
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